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4 hi honours which have been paid, in late years, to the 

character and memory of our distinguished painters,- ap- 
pear to us to be a happy omen of the progress of English art ; 
since the sensibility, which is necessary to the attainment of 
excellence in this profession, will find its strongest motive 


-and its best reward in the applause and.esteem of enlightened 


contemporaries. Mere encouragement to the artist will 
certainly do much: but unless that kind of respect be exhibited 
towards the man, which, by admitting the liberality of his 
pursuits and the usefulness of his exertions, teaches him to 
feel similar respect for himself and his occupation, the higher 
and prouder intellectual efforts will rarely be achieved. We 
rejoice, therefore,-to contemplate Reynolds as the companion 
of Burke and Johnson, or to. look on Romney’ as the equal 
friend of ‘Thurlow; and we cordially sympathize in the regard 
which was excited by Opie during his life, as well as in the 
ennobling sorrows which followed him to the grave. | 

The mind of this promising and powerful artist is portrayed, 
in the volume before us, by several hands whieh are well qua- 
lified for the task: ‘but the most considerable sketch is drawn 
by a disconsolate and admiring, widow, who “ bears her sor- 
rows proudly,” and, in the midst of severe distress, glows with 
conscious satisfaction in the certainty that her ‘name will 
descend with Mr. Opie’s to posterity.’ In the execution of her 
pious and honourable office, we. will venture to guarantee 
this lady against the criticisms of which she expresses some ap- 
prehension ; and we shall think, for our own part, that we best 
promote her intention of reflecting lustre on the memory of 
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her husband, by laying before our readers a short abstract of 
his history. 

John Opie was born in May 1761, in the parish of St. 

nes, not far from Truro in Cornwall, of reputable parents, 
his father and his grandfather having been master-carpenters in 
that neighbourhood, and his mother being of a good family. 
He was early distinguished by*a strong understanding, and by 
rapidity of learning ; both which qualities are exemplified by 
the fact of his being able, at ten years of age, to solve various 
difficult problems in Euclid, and ina still more extraordinary 
manner by his becoming a schoolmaster when he was scarcely 
twelve years old. The circumstances, which imparted to his 
mind its decisive and permanent birs, are thus related by 
Mr. Hoare : | 


¢ Emulation appears to have first lighted up the ready flame. 
About the tenth year of his age, seeing one of his companions, whose 
name was Mark Oates (now a captain in the marine service), en- 
gaged in drawing a butterfly, he looked eagerly, in silence, at ths 
performance’: on being asked what he was thinking of, he replied, 
“‘ he was thinking that he could draw a butterfly, if he was to try, 
as well as Mark Oates.’”? He accordingly made the experiment, and 
triumphed ; and he returned home to his father’s house in high 
spirits, on account of the victory he had obtained. 

‘From this moment the bent of his talents was determined. Ie 
happened soon afterwards, that his father being employed in the 
repairs of a gentleman’s house in Truro, young Opie attended him : 
in the parlour hung a picture of a Farm-yard, probably of humble 
execution, but of sufficient merit to attract his notice ; and he took 
every opportunity of stealing from his father’s side to contemplate 
the beauties of this performance, which, in his eye, were of the 
highest class. His father, catching him ia one of these secret visits, 
corrected him ; but this had little effect ; he was soon again at the 
door of the parlour, where being seen by the mistress of the house, 
he was, by her interference, permitted to view the picture without in- 
terruption. On his return home in the evening, his first care.was to 
procure canvass and colours, and he immediately began to paint a 
resemblance of the Farm-yard. ‘The next day he returned to the 
house, and again in the evening resumed his task at home. In this 
manner, in the course of a few days, by the force of memory only, 
he transmitted to his own canvass a very tolerable copy of the 
_ picture.’ 


Another anecdote of the same kind is preserved by Mrs. 
Opie : s : 
¢ One Sunday afternoon, while his mother was at church, Mr: 
| Opie, then a boy: of ten or eleven years old, fixed his materials for 
painting in a little kitchen, directly opposite the parlour, where his 
father sat reading the bible. He went on drawing till he had finished 


every thing but the head, and when he came to that, he frequently 
ran 
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ran into the parlour to look up in his father’s face. He repeated 
this extraordinary interruption so often, that the old man became 
quite ang:y, and threatened to correct him severely if he did the like 
again. ‘This was exactly what the young artist wanted. He wished 
to paint his father’s eyes when lighted up, and sparkling with in- 
dignation, and having obtained his end, he quietly resumed his task. 
He had completed his picture before his mother’s return from 
church, and on her entering the house he set it before her. She 
knew it instantly, but, ever true to her principles, she was very 
angry with him for having painted on a Sunday, thereby profaning 
the Sabbath-day. The child however was so elated by his success, 
that he disregarded her remonstrance, and hanging fondly round her 
neck, he was alive only to the pleasure she had given him by owning 
the strength of the resemblance. At this moment his father en- 
tered the room, and recognizing his own portrait immediately highly 
approved his son’s amusement ise the afternoon, (parental pride 
conquering habitual piety awhile,) and exhibited the picture with 
ever new satisfaction to all who came to the house, while the story 
of his anger at interruptions so happily excused and accounted for, 
added interest to his narrative, and gratified still more the pride of 


the artist.’ 

The first patron and instructor of the young artist was 
Dr. Wolcot, much more generally known under his poetical 
name, Peter Pindar, who greatly forwarded his studies in the 
country, and advised him to try his fortune in London. Bee 
fore we follow him to the metropolis, however, we must state 
one fact more, which places in the strongest light his filial af- 
fection and the manly independence of his mind. He had 
become, in some sort, an itinerant portrait-painter through the 


neighbouring towns ; and 


‘One of these expeditions was to Padstow, whither he set fore 
ward. dressed, as usual, in a boy’s plain short jacket, and carrying 
with him all proper apparatus for portrait painting. Here, amongst 
others, he painted the whole household of the ancient and respect- 
able family of Prideaux ; even to the dogs and cats of the family. 
He remained so long absent from home, that some uneasiness began 
to arise on his account, but it was dissipated by his returning dressed 
in a handsome coat, with very long skirts, laced ruffles, and silk 
stockings. Qn seeing his mother, he ran to her, and, taking out of 
his pocket tweaty guineas, which be had earned by his pencil, he 
desired her to keep them ; adding that, in future, he should main- 
tain himself.’ : 

In our great metropolis, he was for some time regarded with 
astonishment, and excited general observation. The early 
productions of his self-taught genius obtained for him the title 


of the painting Chatterton : but, though he. strongly resembled, 


that wonderful poet in ardour and perseverance, a just distince 


tion is claimed in favour of his moral character ; and, instead 
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of déserting the family who depended on him, from any first 
emotions of disgust, he had the happiness of seeing a mother 
and sister as much benefited as they must have been de- 
lighted by his prosperity. ‘The history of his progress in the 
art is not here particularly traced ; nor are we informed of the 
incidents which first established his character as an eminent 
painter, or of the first pictures by which he obtained praise. 
The earliest and for many years the only specimen of his 
literary ability was a life of Reynolds, inserted in Dr. Wol- 
cot’s edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, which 
would have formed an acceptable article in the thin volume 
now before us. The importance of the subject proves the 
Doctor’s high estimation of Opic’s judgment and knowlege, 
while the manner in which the work was accomplished attests 
that he was not deceived. | 

Mr. Opie’s industry was at all times unremitting. In sume 
mer he was in his painting room at eight o’clock, and in 
winter at half past eight ; and he pursued the labour of his 
profession generally till half past four or five o’clock. ‘Though 
no picture was bespoken, he never indulged in idleness, but 
employed, himself on an unfinished portrait of his wife, in order 
to improve his practice, or in sketching designs that might assist 
his invention. His exertions were not even paralized by that 
neglect to which all professions are occasionally: subject, but 
which is perhaps in none felt so severely as in that which he 
pursued : but it may surprize the generality of readers to be 
informed that a man so justly and uniformly celebrated for 
many years past was ‘ almost wholly without employment,’ 
after having exhibited a most popular picture in 1801; and 
that he very narrowly escaped adding one more name to the 
melancholy list of painters whose merit has passed unre- 
warded, and whose talents, generally speaking, have perished 
undiscovered. In mentioning his incessant perseverance, and 
the high standard of excellence at which he aimed, we ought 
not to omit Mrs. Opie’s statement that, during the nine years 
of their-union, she ‘never saw him satisfied with any one of 
his productions ;’ and often has he, flying from works that dis- 
appointed him, though they probably afterward formed the 
delight of the public, exclaimed in an agony of despondence, 
«¢ T am the most stupid of created beings, and I never, never 
shall be a painter as long as I live.” 

It cannot be necessary to describe with minuteness the 


places where and the occasions on which Mr. Opie distin-. 


uished himself, in the eye of an applauding public, as one of 
the first painters of the English school : but, as some of his 
most successful productions are here enumerated, we may 


I a properly 
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properly transcribe the list, though it does not include his 
portraits. Among his best historical pictures, are reckoned 
the Murder of James \., King of Scotland, the Presentation in the 
Temple, the Death of David Rizzio, Arthur taken prisoner, 
Arthur and Hubert, Juliet in the Garden, the Escape of Gil 
Blas, and Musidora. ‘The * Historic Gallery” contained a fine 
painting by him, worthy, we should have thought, of a similar 
distinction, — Boadicea addressing the assembled Britons, — of 
which the composition was perhaps open to censure, but the 
spirit and expression of particular figures were admitable. 
We must here repeat the complaint, which we lately made 
with respect to Romney, that we are furnished with no 
direction to the collections in which the great pictures of this 
_artist may now be inspected. 

The death of Mr. Opie was produced by an affection of the 
Spine, which baflled medical skill, on the 19th of April 1807, a 
month after he had delivered the last of his four lectures at the 
Royal Academy. His remains were deposited near those of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in St. Paul’s cathedral; where he had, at an 
early age, expressed a wish to be buried. 

To these lectures we now pass, without paying particular 
attention to the eloquent and judicious eulogies which are 
properly preserved in this volume. In his Academical addgesses, 
Opie poured forth all that his vigorous mind had embraced on 
the general principles of his Art, which he divides into six 
branches ; four of them he denominates the practical or phy- 
sical Elements of Painting,— Design, or Drawing ; Colouring ; 
Chiaro ’Scuro ; and Composition:—the other two branches, In- 
vention and Expression, he calls intellectual. We eannot enter 
into an examination of his particular views, which appear to us 
tc be distinguished by strong sense and sound judgment : but 
we shall extract a few passages, which may at once instruct 
the student and inform the general reader. He thus power- 
fully displays the native dignity of his Art, and warns the 
profane against a rash intrusion into its mysteries : 


‘ Impressed as I am at the present moment with a full conviction 
of the difficulties attendant on the practice of painting, I cannot but 
feel it also my duty to caution every one who hears me, against 
entering into it frém improper motives, and with inadequate views of 
the subject ; as they will, chereby, only run a risk of entailing mi- 
sery and disgrace on themselves and their connections during the rest 
of their lives. Should any student therefore happen to be present, 
who has taken up the art on the supposition of finding it an easy and 
amusing employment—any one who has been sent into the Academy 
by his friends, on the idea that he may cheaply acquire an honour 
able and profitable profession—any one who. has mistaken a petty 
kind of imitative, monkey talent for genius - any one who hopes by 
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it to get rid of what he thinks a more vulgar or disagrceable situa- 
tion, to escape confinement at the counter or the desk—any one 
urged merely by vanity or interest,—or, in short, impelled by any 
consideration but a real and unconquerable passion for excellence ;— 
Jet him drop it at once, and avoid these walls and every thing cons 
nected with them as he would the pestilence ; for if he have not this 
unquenchable liking, in addition to all the requisites above enumerat- 
ed, he may pine in indigence, or sculk through life as a hackney 
likeness-taker, a copier, a drawing-master or pattern-drawer to young 
ladies, or he may turn picture-cleaner, and help Time to destroy 
excellencies which he cannot rival—but he must never hope to be, in 
the proper sense of the word, a painter. aa 

_ * Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leads to excellence, 
and few there bethat find it. True as this undoubtedly is in all cases, 
in no instance will it be found so applicable as the present; for in no 
profession will the student have so many difficulties to encounter—in 
no profession so many sacrifices to make—in no profession will he 
have to labour so hard, and study so intensely — and in no profession 
is the reward of his talents so precarious and uncertain,—as 18 la- 
masshiy proved by every day’s experience, and by every page of 

Istory. 

. Let me not be told that, by such assertions, I am raising ob- 
stacles and throwing obstructions in the paths of men of genius, for 
to such obstacles act as a stimulus; what quenclies others gives 
them fire: and I am confident a knowledge of the truth will in the 
end equally benefit the art and the artist. Should any one be dis- 
couraged by it, I will say to him, I have rendered you an essential 
service ; you will soon find some other situation better suited to your 
talents. But to those who can, undismayed, look all the difficulties 
in the face ; who have made up their minds to conquer; who are 
ready to sacrifice their time, their ease, their pleasure, their profit, 
and devote themselves, soul and body, to the art,— iu short, who can- 
not be restrained from the pursuit of it; to those I will say, You 
alone aie worthy. you alone are J/ikely to succeed : You give the 
strongest proofs that can be obtained, of possessing all the necese 
sary requisites, and there is every probability that you will do 
honour to your art, your country, and yourselves ; for nothing is 


denied to persevering and well-directed industry." 


We think that Mr. Opie is singularly happy in tracing the 


gradual development of all the great faculties of the human 
mind that are applicable to painting, and very eloquent in 
drawing the characters of its most splendid luminaries. Le- 


onardo da Vinci is thus introduced, after a rapid sketch of the 
early Florentine school : 


‘It would be as tedious as useless to recount the stammering and 
babbling of the art in it’s infant state. I shall therefore pass on to 
about 150 years after the death of Cimabue, when the dawning of 
an emarged and liberal style of design began to appear at Florence s 
when Massaccio, whose works are still in existence, produced figures 


which 
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which Raphael, in the zenith of his reputation, did not disdain to 
transplant into some of his most celebrated compositions; when the 
intricacies and difficulties of fore-shortening began in some measure 
to be understood and subdued ; when colouring and composition 
were attempted by Andrea Verocchio, Andrea Mantegna, and Luca 
Signorelli of Cortena ; and when, in short, all circumstances seemed 
to concur to usher in, with becoming splendour, Leonardo da Vinci, 
one ef the first luminaries of modern art, and one of the most ex- 
traordinary of men. 

‘ If it be true that ‘one science only will one genius fit,” what 
shall we say to the man, who, master of all mental and all bodily 
perfections, equally excelled in painting, peetry, sculpture, architece 
ture, chemistry, anatomy, mathematics, and philosophy ; who ren- 
ders credible all that has been related of the admirable Creichton ; 
who attempted every thing and succeeded in every attempt ; who, 
sailing round the world of art and science, touched at every port 
and brought home something of value from each ? 

‘ This was the glory of Leonardo, and this was also his weakness ; 
for, equally in love with grandeur and littleness, beauty and defor- 
mity, character and caricature, he bestowed his attention on them all 
by turns, and soared or dived, as the caprice of the moment directed. 
His genius, however, gave the death-blow to flatness and insipidity, 
by the invention of that deep tone of colour, strength of shadow, 
and bold relievo, which, afterwards carried to perfection, enchants 
us in the dreams of Correggio, and electrifies us in the mysterious 
visions of Rembrandt. , 

‘ Less profoundly learned in design, less lofty and comprehensive 
in conception than his great rival and contemporary M. Angelo, his 
celebrated cartoon of the horsemen contending for a standard is, 
nevertheless, one of the noblest inventions in the whole circle of 
modern art; it evinces a singular boldness and fertility of imagina- 
tion, by the display of every attitude of the human body on horse- 
back, in the various actions of striking, pulling, thrusting, warding, 
and evading a blow, combined with a felicity and energy, at once 
picturesque, interesting and surprising : the whole is animated, every 
part is in motion, and we witness, by turns, the collected coolness of 
true courage, the devouring malevolence of rage, the contending 


emotions of hope and fear, the exultation of assured victory, and the 


despairing gasp of inevitable death. The horses, conceived with 


the fire of a true poet, and executed with the science of an anato- 
mist, rear and plunge into the battle with a fury equal to that of 
their riders ; in short, this composition was altogether unexampled at 
the time, and unrivalled for ages after, till it suggested to Rubens 
the first hint for those magnificent groups of horses and figures, in 
his battles of the Amazons, and of Constantine and Maxentius; and 
for those astonishing masses of men and animals in commotion, his 
huntings of the lion, the tiger, the crocodile and the hippopotamus.” 


In truth, we find that all the characters of the various artists 
here described were marked by us for selection, on the first 
perusal: but, as our limits forbid the indulgence of our incli- 
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nation, wé must be satisfied with the following just, discern- 
ing, and energetic observations on the merits and defects of 


Rembrandt : 


¢ At the head of the Dutch school, and foremost amongst those 
who,.in the opinion of some critics, cut the knot instead aaine 
jt, and burglariously entered the Temple of Fame by the window, 
stands the name of Rembrandt, called Van Rihyn from his birth 
place, a village on that river near Leyden. His father, a miller, put 
his son under one Lastman,.a tolerable painter of Amsterdam ; but 
by what means he was led to adopt that peculiar manner which dis- 
tinguishes his works, is not now to be discovered. Of his singu- 
_larities it is, however, recorded that he used to ridicule the antique, 
and the ordinary methods of study, and that he had a large collection 
of strange dresses, old armour, and rich stuffs, which he called his 
antiques, and which it is obvious he made use of, as models in his 
principal works. There is, also, a story related of him, which 
shows him to have been no less a humorist than a genius ; which 1s, 
that finding his works, at one period of his life, accumulating on 
- his hands, he resolved to make a sale of them, but unfortunately, it 
seems, the public in Rembrandt’s time very much resembled the 
ublic at present, and scorned to buy the works of a Acing artist. 
Tn this dilemma he had no resource but to secrete himself, pretend 
to be dead, put his wife into widow’s mourning, and order a mock 
funeral. After this, his sale went on with uncommon success: when 
it was ended Rembrandt rose from the dead, ,to the great joy of his 
disconsolate wife, and received the congratulations of his friends on 
the happy termination of his excellent joke. Being, at another time, 
reproached for the boldness and roughness of his manner of laying 
on his colours, he replied, ‘* I am a painter, and not a dyer.” 
‘ What was so happily said of Burke, might with equal truth be 
applied to Rembrandt : | 


«¢ Whose genius was such 
That one never can praise it, or blame it, too much.” - 


« He seemed born to confound all rules and reasoning : with the 
most transcendent merits’he combines ‘the most glaring faults, and 
reconciles us to them ; he charms without beauty, interests without 

race, and is sublime in spite of disgusting forms and the utmost 
vulgarity of character. His deficiencies would have fairly annihilated 
any other man, yet he still justly cFaims to be considered as a genius 
of the first class. Of chiaro ’scuro he ranged the whole extent, and — 
exemplified all its effects in all its degrees, changes and harmonies, 


from the noon-day blaze to when the 


*¢ Dying embers round the room 
” Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 


“Tn richness and truth of colouring, in copiousness of invention 
and energy of expression, he equalied the greatest of his predeces- 
sors; and whatever he attempted, he rendered with a degree of truth, 
of reality, of illusion, that defies all comparison. By these powers 


he seemed to be independent of his subject : it mattered not what he 
ee painted, 
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painted, his pencil, like the finger of Midas, turned every thing it 
touched to gold; it made defects agreeable, gave importance to 
trifles, and begat interest in the bosom of barrenness and jnsipidity 


itself. 
‘ But though thus gifted to dwell with nature in her simplest re- 


tirement, he was no less qualified, with a master’s hand and poct’s 
fire, to follow and arrest her in her wildest fights; all that was 
great, striking, and uncommon in her scenery, was familiar to him ; 
yet he chiefly delighted in obscurity and repose ; mystery and silence 
floated round his pencil, and dreams, visions, witcleries, and‘Sncanta- 
tions he alone, with no less magic power, rendered probable, awful, 
and interesting. In short, so great and original were his powers, 
that he seems to be one, who would have dicovered the art, had it 


never before existed. . 
¢ Rembrandt, with all his powers, is a master whom it is mast 


exceedingly dangerous to imitate ; his excellencies are so fascinating, 
that we are apt first to forgive, aud, lastly, to fall in love even with 
his faults, or, at least, to think the former cheaply purehased with 
the incumbrance of the latter. But let the student carefully 1e- 
member, that the imitator of any individual master, like the imitator 
of individual nature, must never hope to occupy a station in the 
first class of artists; and that defects like those of Rembrandr, and 
most of the Dutch school, even if associated with equal excellence, 


can never hope to be forgiven a second time.’ 


The fearless originality of thought, and bold freedom of 
discussion, which are displayed in these lectures, form one of 
their most powerful charms. ‘They express a just deference 
for every sort of talent, but no timid acquiescence in mere 
authority. Even the venerated name of Reynolds, which Mr, 
Opie sometimes defends with vehemence against petty cavils, 
affords no sanction to such opinions as he deems erroneous ; 
and while an enthusiastic gaze is fixed on the highest excel- 
lencies of the noblest professors, with sentiments approaching 
to idolatry, a just and keen scrutiny is still devoted to the 
work of discrimination. Never was a stronger instance ex- 
hibited, of the similarity often remarked between an authar 
and his works, and of that general character which pervades 
them all and assimilates them to each other. As a painter, as 
an author, and as a member of society, the same distinguishing 
qualities are prominent in the mind of Mr. Opie. His ima- 
gination was vigorous, but not playful; his judgment was 
correct, but his taste uncultivated ; his simplicity was almost 
severe; and in him the total absence of artifice and affectation 
bordered perhaps too nearly on aukward coarseness. If we 
had much confidence in systems of physiognomy, we should 
say that the same character is found in the portrait, painted by 
himself, of which an engraving is prefixed to this volume. 


To us, the internal evidence of his lectures sufficiently con- 
tradicts 
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tradicts the report of their not being exclusively his own; yet, 
as it existed, Mrs. Opie has properly encountered it by a 


formal contradiction. ~ Den. 





we 


Art. IL, A Translation of the Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro, 
with the original Text ; and Notes critical, and illustrative of an- 
cient and modern Husbandry. By William Stawell, A.M, Rec- 
tor of Kilmalooda, ia the Diocese of Cork. Crown 8vo. 128. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1808. 


[HE characters of the different English translations of the 

' Georgics may be conveyed in few words. That of Dryden 
is incomparably the most poetical in .the episodes, but is 
neither generally faithful as the version of an antient poem, 
nor interesting as an English composition. ‘That of Warton is 
more perfect as a version, but strikingly inferior in the display 
of detached beauties. Mr. Sotheby has a much greater and. 
more uniform command of poetical language than Warton, and 
he is more correct than Dryden: but he falls short of the ex- 
cellence (which perhaps was never rivalled) that is so glori- 
ously maintained by the father and founder of our rhime, in 
his translations of all the more animated passages of those 
classical writers whom he has undertaken to imitate. 

The present translator informs us that a large part of his 
work was written so long since as the year 1785, while he 
was an undergraduate in the university of Dublin ; and he con- 
cludes his preface by observing that, ¢ if Mr. Sotheby’s version 
had been accompanied with notes, his should never have seen 
the light.’ As we cannot discover any improvement made in 
the juvenile labours of Mr. Stawell by subsequent revision, and 
as he seems to be conscious that the world wanted nothing but 
his notes, (which, to agricultural readers, we think, will prove 
valuable,) we are inclined to wish that he had suppressed the 
version. It is a painful duty to discountenance literary exer- 
tion, but it is much more cruel to encourage false. hopes, and 

| to stimulate ineffectual endeavours. We have not discovered ia 
ie a passage in the book before us which manifests true poetical 











% enius: but, while it is barren of beauty, it is productive 
> of manifold deformities. 

a _ In the first place, the author is either ignorant or entirely 
Fig careless of metrical quantity; some knowlege of which is per- 


| FR haps essential to a translator of Greek or Latin verse. We 
Rita speak, however, diffidently on this subject; since all classical 
is aitainments have lately been discovered to be of little or no use 
f ' after we have left school. We will, therefore, only hazard the 
a remark that i may be doubted, whether the most manly author 
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be justified in calling Pandpea, Panope; Aminéan vines, Ami- 
néan vines ; Sperchius, Sperchius ; Taygétus, Taygétus ; 
Cyllarus, Cyllarus; ‘Tanager, ‘Tanager; Onager, Onager 
(both mistakes arising from the Latin accusatives ‘Tanagrum, 
and Onagrum); Tisiphone, Tisiphone, (a furious false quan- 
tity indeed !); and, to crown the climax of barbarism, Priapus, 
Priapus! ! ! 

Let these errors. be as trifling as the most sublime contempt 
for prosody can wish, still we would ask, with all due hesita- 
tion, whether it be within the pale of probability, or (to use 
another modest phrase of fashionable scepticism) in the usual 
order of events, that a translator, who has committed these 
errors, should have any relish for the poetical flow of his ori- 
ginal? That Mr. Stawell has not been inspired by any. such 
relish, the following lines will evince; they are taken at random 
from the volume: 

¢ Why here of Libyan pastures should I tell, 
And cottages where shepherds seldom dwell ? 
Roving both night and day they graze abroad 
The deserts long, for months without adode; 
So far outstretched extends the dreary ground, 
His house, his god, his arms, and Spartan hound, 
His Cretan bow, his all the shepherd bears : 
Thus the fierce Roman for his country dares ; 
Equipped in armour for the deadly fray, 
He bears the cumbrous baggage in his way : 
As forward to the unthinking foe he’s bent, 
He’s formed in rank, and pitched at once his tent.’ 


Too many vulgarities of expression occur throughout this 
translation, which would keep in countenance the above lines 3 
and we find ungrammatical constructions of the grossest: na- 
ture: such as ‘thou bestowed,’ &c. &c. The pervading 
defect, however, is that insipid flatness which criticism re- 
frains from censuring beyond a singlé quotation. 

We have observed that the notes of Mr. Stawell afford 
some ground for praise; and that portion of them, which re- 
lates to the comparative state of antient and modern husbandry, 
will considerably interest the reader whose taste leads him to 
the discussion of similar subjects. Mr.S. writes con amore on 
rural matters; and the gentleman-farmer (that most sanguine, 
and generally most unsuccessful, of experimentalists,) may 
find materials, or at least hints, in this volume, for the forma- 
tion of new plans and projects of agricultural improvement. 

The critical knowlege of Mr. Stawell might be compressed 
ina nutshell. His original remarks are few indeed, and of 
little value; and his citations from Ruzus, and other well- 
known commentators, are of no use but that of consuming 
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paper with the copies of twice-told tales. His historical and 
geographical illustrations are such as Lempriere and Adam 
furnish ; and we must caution future commentators on the 
classics against telling us, with Mr. Stawell, that the antients, 
according to Pliny, called Africa Libya; or that Hippomanes, 
according to Aristotle, was a libidinous furor among mares. 

We gladly extract from Mr. Stawell’s preface a passage 
which is indicative of better judgment. After some sensible 
remarks on the dignity of Virgil’s leading subject, Agriculture, 
and on the peculiar propriety of his chusing it at the time in 
which he wrote,—when the charms of his poetry might be 
rendered subservient to the noblest purposes of state-policy, by 
recalling the attention of his fellow-citizens, immersed as they 
had been in military cares, to the neglected cultivation of their 
country,—Mr. S. proceeds to some more particular observa- 
tions, in answer to Seneca’s criticism on the Georgics, and in 
defence of Virgil’s plan of addressing himself through so en- 
chanting a medium to hiscountrymen. He justly urges the 
inutility of a treatise on agricultural subjects, addressed solely 
to the cultivators of the soil, and thus continues : 


‘ The experience of our own times will convince us, that from the 
operating husbandman (who proceeds this year as he has generally 
done in former years) much correction is not to be expected, since 
he will not submit to the hazard of experiment, were his temper 
docile enough to catch the improvements of the day; while, under 
the guidance of the well informed and the higher ranks of society, 
every possible amelioration may he introduced.—By consideriag the 
tenures of landed property in Rome, and remarking by whom the 
culture of the soil was directed, we shall have an additional reason to 
applaud the judgment of Virgil. In the early days of the Republic 
we recollect that the plough was often decorated with the laurels of 
her dictators and conquerors ; who cultivated their farms, which were ~ 
limited by law toa certain extent, with their own hands. Even in 
_ Cato’s time, though the earth was cultivated by bond slaves and free 
servants, yet there were coloni, who were also proprietors of the soil. 
In later periods we find that there were certain cultivators called /iber? 
coloni, or unrestrained farmers, who paid rent, and were at liberty to 
manage their farms according to their own opinions ; besides those 
denominated fpolitores, who (let it be considered) were subject to the 
proprietors’ instructions, and were supplied by them with stock, seed, 
and utensils, according to stated conditions; being allowed a certain 
portion of the crop for the labour they bestowed: it is expressly 
mentioned by one of the Roman writers, that where the instruction 
_ of the proprietor shonld happen to lead the cultivator into a species 
of husbandry not so productive as the usual mode, it would be unrea- 
sonable for. him to expect his stipulated proportion of the crop. If 
the poet, therefore, in this perfect model he-has left us, was called 
on to introduce precepts adapted to the habits and capacity of the 
most unpolished, he also found it necessary to cx¢'te attention by 
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embellishments addressed-to the most refined. - To attain his object 
fully, his expressions aad thoughts have the simplicity suited to rural 
scenery ; the precision, and freedom from redundancy, that charat- 
terize a philosophical treatise ; and the majesty that elevates the epic. 
He has followed the great examples of instruction given us in the 
early ages of the world; insinuating truth by music and poetry 
through the avenues of the imagination,—and thus has wisely softened 
the magisterial severity of his office. 

‘ The Georgics have been called by one of our poets, with some 
truth, the highly ornamented work of a political partisan. ‘The po- 
licy of Augustus, after subduing his rivals and the remote enemies of 
the Roman name, became decidedly pacific ; he wished to restore 
the sacred plough to its honours ; reflecting that it was the first duty 
of a prince to provide food for his subjects, and that the cultivators 
of the earth are of all others the most moral and the most contented 
part of the community. In entering upon his subject, the mind of 
Virgil was stored with Greek and Roman literature, and with those 
practical maxims which he was enabled to deduce from the cultivation 
of his owa farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua. Notwithstanding 
the illusions of his poetry, that almost lift us above sublunary specu- 
lations,— which give to plants the sensations of animals, and to ani- 
mals the actions and thoughts of men,—and make every farmer, as he 
reads, think the better of himself because he ts a farmer; yet will he 
unavoidably compare his own cultivation with the precept of the 
poet ; he will be reminded of practices that pass before his eyes every 
day, the contemplation of which, besides the entertainment, may lead 
to the most useful results.—Fallows, rotation of crops, deep and 
shallow ploughing, cross-ploughing, irrigation, draining, burning 
the soil; treatment of domestic animals; planting ; and the varions 
kinds cf propagation, natural and artificial: these are topics that 
will transport the literary husbandman to the bosom of his own 
domain, and give him an iaterest there which he never before pos- 
sessed. ’ ? : 

‘ Virgil, we are told, spent seven years in the composition of this 
exquisite poem, and during the whole of his life afterwards was in 
the habit of cotrecting it. To transfase the sentiments of such a 
production with an equal delicacy of expression, free at once from 
poverty and exuberance, is an attempt sufficiently arduous.’ 

Some modest expressions follow; and we cannot help wishe 
ing that they had influenced this writer, while they were yet in 
manuscript, to withhold his version of the Georgics from the 
public. Had he printed his agricultural notes solely, and of- 
fered them as a supplement to Professor Martyn’s edition, or 
as an attempt to supply Mr. Sotheby’s translation with that 
apparatus of which no merit as a poet can justify his total 
omission, we should have had the pleasure of recommendin 
the result of Mr. Stawell’s labours as an useful addition to lite. 
rature; and we should not have been called to execute the 
disagreeable duty of giving publicity to censure so little quali- 
fied as the present. 
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‘Art. III. The Ceorzics of Publius Virgilius Maro, translated into 


English Blank Verse, by James R. Deare, LL.B., Vicar of 
Bures in the County of Suffolk, &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Boards.. Longman and Co. 1803. 


I" our last article, we had the misfortune of witnessing the 
torture inflicted on the noblest didactic poet of antiquity by 


the Rector of Kilmalooda, in the diocese of Cork; and we 


have now to stand by, (but not patiently stand by!) and see 
him put to the rack by the Vicar of Bures, in the county of 
Suffolk. * Fair play is a jewel,” according to the old adage; 
and really we cannot endure these fearful odds of two to one. 
To descend, however, to the plain prose of these respective trans- 
lators, we scarcely remember to have seen so equal a degree of 
mediocrity attained by any rivals for the poetical prize. Their 
species of verse is indeed different, the one being almost the pure 
doggrel, and the other as nearly the genuine blank. For this 
last anomaly or rather abortion of verse, sundry qualifications 
are especially requisite: the first of which, perhaps, in order 
as in dignity, is a lofty disdain for the usual arrangement of 
the English language. The Latin or inverted collocation of 
words is of the very essence of blank verse. How would 
the following sentence, otherwise, be distinguished from 
familiar prose ? excepting, indeed, the majestic and appropriate 
exclamation, O |! } 
¢ Beans in the spring; then too, O Lucern, thee 
The crumbling glebe receives.’-—— 
Deare’s Georgics, Book 1st. 

Let us mark, also, how the bombastic or swaggering style 

of prose (another qualification of most blank versifiers) is 


adorned by this beautiful figure of inversion ;—this classical - 


position of the verb at the end of the sentence :— 


‘ Lastly, the import of the Evening late, 

Whence drives the wind the clouds serene, and what 

The meditation of the humid South, 

The Sun will signify.’ Ibid. ~ 

The passage which follows this significant paragraph is one 

of the best in Mr. Deare’s translation ; and, as he particularly 
calls our attention (in his rambling and unconnected preface, 
which he strangely imagines will compensate for the want of 
notes,) to the famous episodes in the Georgics, we deem it fair 
to select his version of the first of these episodes, namely, that 
which refers to the prodigies attending the death of Cesar : 


—— © Who dares arraign 
The sun of falsehood ? him, who oft foretels 
The approach of civil tumult, er the growth 
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Of embryo treasons and of hidden wars. 
He, on the death of Czsar, pitied Rome, 
Veiling in rusty clouds his glorious head, 
While impious mortals fear’d eternal night. 

¢ Though at that time the earth herself, the sea, 
And dogs obscene, and evil-boding birds 
Gave their dire omens. Oft we then beheld 
ZEtna, from her unbroken furnaces, 
Burst o’er Cyclopian fields in fiery waves 
And roll down melted rocks and globous flame ;— 
Through all her welkin rude Germania heard 
The din of arms :—with unaccustom’d throes 
Trembled the Alps ; and, through the silent groves, 
A mighty voice was heard distinct ; and oft 
In various forms pale ghosts revisited 
The shades of night; and, omen dire! beasts spake : — 
The rivers stop their course ; wide yawns the earth ; 
Weeps in ite shrine the troubled ivory ; 
“And from the brazen statues roll big drops 
OF exudation —-O’er his banks contemn’d 
Eridanus, monarch of rivers, bursts, 
Ingulfing forests in his mad career, 
And ia one common ruin bearing off 
Stalls and their herds together. Then, nor ceased 
The threatening fibre to appal the minds 
Of Roman augurs ; or the wells to flow 
With blood; or loud through cities to be heard 
Ry night the howling wolf; nor e’er before 
From skies serene so oft blue lightaings flash’d ; 
Nor ¢’er so frequent the portentous blaze 
Of comets glared: then, too, a second time 
Philippt saw the Roman arms engaged 
In mutual conflict, nor did Gods disdain 
That twice Emathia’s, and the extended plains 
Of Hemus twice, should fatten with our blood. 
Hence, on those lands, in some yet distant age, 
The farmer, labouring with his crooked plough, 
The rust-corroded javelin shall find ; 
Or with his ponderous harrow’s tooth shall strike 
On empty helmets, and with wonder view 
‘The giant remnants of the broken grave.’ — 


The last line is almost too sublime for our comprehension ; 
and we cannot entirely adapt it to the original, 


“© Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 


However, the whole passage, with the drawback of these in 
versions and tumours, 1s tolerably rendered, and somewhat su- 
perior to any thing in Mr. Stawell. 

Mr. Deare informs us that this volume is his first offerine to 
literature. If it be not also the last, we seriously recoma: d 
the following strictures to his consideration. “4 
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We have already instanced Mr.D.’s propensity to the inflated, 
ot false sublime ; and for his improvement, we will remind him 
of some farther examples of this defect :— 





¢ The plenitude of thy munificence’— 
Georgic Second. 


¢ A hundred tongues, a century of mouths, 
An iron voice’? ——= Ibid. 


which expressions should have been rather lowered than 
heightened from the original, in order to render them tolerable 
to modern taste. 


¢ Not here shall fiction’s song thy sated ear 
Nor long exordium’s tortuous phrase detain.’ 





These are “ les égaremens de la plume et de Pencre” of a very 
young writer, and exhibit lamentable specimens of .both the 
failings which we have reprobated above. ‘ 

The praises of Italy, the second beautiful episode in the 
Georgics, are not so.well expressed as the passage which we 
last quoted, in the English panegyric of Mr. Deare. Indeed, 
it is tame and spiritless, except where it is elevated by forced 
and unnatural phraseology; such as that which disfigures the 


following lines : 
‘No rabid tigers, no remorseless race 
Of lions here—nor does fell aconite 
Beguile the wretched herbist, nor along 
The affiighted fields do scaly serpents roll 
Their vasty folds, nor of such longitude 


Immense, upcoil’d, their spiral wy erect.” 
eorgic Second. 


f 


The beautifully descriptive, nay majestic line, 


‘© Fluminaque antiquos subter labentia muros,” 


is lost in the unmeaning brevity and pedantic Latinism of Mr. 
D.’s—transhation we cannot call it, 


¢ And subtermural streams;— Ibid. 
and the truly poetical feeling of that invocation— 


«¢ Me vero primum, dulces ante omnia Musa, 
Quarum sacra fero, ingentt percussus amore, 





ri a Accipiant,?— 
He _ thus dwindles into insignificance, and becomes debased by 
Thy! vulgarity, though with a partial imitation of Milton: 
: i ‘ But me, ’bove all, smit with the unbounded love 
7 Of sacred verse, may the sweet Muses hear !” 
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From the general correctness with which the proper names 
in a version afte anglicized, (though we must pointedly ex 
cept Parth for Parthian, and some other barbarisms,) we did 
not expect either Aminé2n or Sperchius from Mr. Deare. Nor 
indeed did we wish to be-recalied to Mr. Stawell, or to any 
thing resembling his—~ 

‘* Steed-famed Epidaure, and Taygétus hounds.” 


We turned to the lines ona country life, hoping to meet 
with some relief from the preceding sufferings which Mr. D. 
had been pleased to inflict on us): but alas! we found his muse 
semper eadem3 or, as the words have been appositely for our 
present purpose translated, worse and worse. Like the moral 
character of Jonathan Wild, Mr. D.’s verse continues to the 
end the same as it began, 
© Servatur ad imum 
Quatis ab incepto processerit, et sibt constat.”? 


We have not indeed such lines as 


‘* Nor Dacians from conspiring Ister ’pal 
Stawell’s Georgics. 





]? > cates 


as a translation of 
‘© Nec conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro :°? 


but we have 


‘ Not the fierce Dacian by his Ister sworn ;’ 
Deare’s Do. 


and also this brilliant specimen of the Bathos : 
* Unknown to him the stern decrees of law, 


And the mad Forum—— aad the public rolls ;? Ibid. 


together with the detestable imitation of certain hobbling poets, 
who think that discord is necessary to the variety of metrical 


harmony ; 

‘ And hold the hoarse wave of greedy Acheron’— 
which no more resembles a verse, than either of his late trans- 
lators resembles Virgil. 

With unfeigned pleasure we select some lines from Mr. 
Deare’s description of the blessings of the husbandman, at the 
end of the 2d Georgic, which are pleasingly and naturally ex- 
pressed : J 

‘ Sweet children cling around their father’s neck 
And share his envied kisses: o’er his hearth 
Unsullied Chastity presides: his cows 
From flowing udders pour their milky streams, 
And on the joyful turf his thriving kids 
Wage sportive "battle with new budding horns. 
Himself on holydays assumes the charge ) 
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- most scrupulous candour, we will give Mr. Stawell’s version 
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Of festive rites, and with the rural choir, 
Stretch’d on the turf around the sacred flame, 
Pours rich libation from the roseate bowl, 

And drinks in Bacchus’ honor. At his voice 
Contending herdsmen eye the lofty prize 

In the elm suspended : flies the whizzing spear, 
And village wrestlers bare their hardy limbs.’ 


We must add a few verses from the Scythian Winter in the 
third Georgic; where, with the exception of the aukwardness 
of the first line, which describes the rude huntsmen bearing 
home their prey, the passage has a good effect : 


¢ These bear them home rejoicing, where themselves 
Secure in subterranean caverns lodged, 
Wear our their lazy-pacing hours, their hearths 
High blazing with the spoils of oak, and elms 
Roll'd whole and heap’d upon the fire: and here 
The desperate die and circulating cups 
Of spurious wine inspire their barbarous joy. | 
Such are the Hyperboreans, race untamed, | 
Whom Eurus buffets on Riphzan hills, 
And slaughter’d beasts clothe with their tawny spoils.’ 








In the ‘ Plague,’ also, at the end of this book, we find some 
spirited verses: but we have had ¢ Plague’ enough already 
with this translation, and must decline, in the language of its 
author, to | 

« Reiterate our former vestiges.’ : 


We will rather turn to the enchanting simile of the pee ‘ | 





gale, in the episode of Orpheus and Eurydice in the fourth 
Georgic: to which Mr. Deare has done some little justice ; 
and, though we are sorry to “ damn with faint praise,” this is | 
all that we can afford him: 


‘In poplar shades so Philomela mourns if 
Her ravish’d young, whom some obdurate clown 
From her warm nest, e’en yet unfledged, hath dragg’d : 
But she, sad mother, weeps the live-long night, 
And from her lonely seat distracted swells, 
Wide through the pitying grove, the notes of woe.’ 





- Contrary to our intention, but for the sake of gratifying the 


ef the same passage : : | 


¢¢ So from the poplar, in lamenting strains, | 
For her lost young sad Philomel complains, ; 
Which some rude peasant, with unfeeling breast, 
Had marked, and torn unfeathered from the nest : 
_ She weeps the night ; sole-perched amid the grove, 
Wailing the sorrows of her tortured lave ;— 
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Each falling note renews with fond despair, 
Warble the woods, and sighs the wounded air.” | 





« Alliteration’s apt and artful aid”? 


(as it has been well expressed, by a young poet of the day,) 
is here in vain implored, according to our opinion: but our 
readers may differ from us. 

Both Warton and Sctheby (particularly the latter) far excel 
the above specimens: but Dryden has rendered the passage 
with unusual tenderness. We will not disgrace him by any 
comparison with the present candidates, or rather suitors, for 
fame, who have fruitlessly attempted to draw the bow of 
Ulysses. 

It will be seen from our ampler extracts, and indeed from 

their nature, that we rather prefer Mr. Deare, even with the 
disadvantages of h's blank verse, to Mr. Stawell: but it is 
that species of preference which would be given by a done 
vivant, who had a strong relish for Burgundy and Claret, to- 
one sort of British wine over another : it is a preference hardly 
capable of definition, and certainly not worthy of acceptance. 
_ We cannot conclude these articles, which are already too 
long for the merits or demerits of their immediate subjects, but 
scarcely sufficient for that important branch of literature which 
they remotely affect, without a parting word to authors re- 
specting their translations of the classics. 

Not to enter in this place into the lists of controversy with 
those Goths and Vandals, or Picts and Scots, who would decry 
antient learning, we may assert that, even allowing the fa- 
vourite object of these persons to be accomplished, namely, the 
abridgment if not the total change of the classical education of 
our public schools, it still remains a matter of consequenée, ‘or 
rather becomes a matter of greater consequence, whether the 
Greek and Latin writers be well or ill translated in our lan- 
guage. We shall confine ourselves to poetical translations, for 
the present; and we would ask any of our readers, who are 
blessed with that liberal feeling and taste which can result onl 
from good education, whether the pleasure which they must 
all have felt in the perusal of Pope’s Homer was not accom- 
panied by many sensible advantages to the different powers of 
their minds ; whether their imagination, their memory, and 
their judgment, were not all benefited by this delightful exer- 
cise f—With reference to many of Dryden’s versions we may 

ut the same question ; and we may include the happy effects 
f some more modern translators. On the other ‘hand, if 
Homer had been presented to us only by a Cowper, and if 
Virgil had slept in the tuneless numbers of a Stawell or a Deare, 
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what accession to our taste, what improvement of our under- 
standing, could have been gained from the perusal of them ? 


‘We would advise no author to attempt to transfuse the spirit of 


an illustrious antient poet into his native language, till by some 
original production, or minor attempt at translation, he has 
ascertained whether the sanction of public applause justifies 
his confidence in his own powers. Let him, above all, abstain 
from pre-occupied ground ;—the Aineid, perhaps, is not in- 
cluded in this description: but such we must.consider the 


— Georgics of Virgil. Although they are not entirely pre- 


occupied by any one author, yet in every part they have been 
so much the object of several, that it would be more gratifying 
and useful to the literary world if a selection from Dryden, 
Warton, and Sotheby, were made by some humble critic, than 
that new attempts and new failures should swell the Annual 


Register of unsuccessful translations. Ho ag 
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Art. IV. The Beauties of England and Wales ; in origmal Delt- 
neations, topographical, historical, and descriptive of each County. 
Embellished with Engravings. Vol. VII. By Edward Wedlake 
Brayley. S8vo. pp. 732. 41.78 6d. Boards —Vol. VIII. By 
Edward Wedlake Brayley. 8vo. pp.756. 11.58. Boards.— 
Vol. IX. By John Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. $o8 ai. §s. 
Boards. Vernor ard Co. 


HEN the former portions of this elegant work came before 
YY us, we felt disposed to speak in terms of commendation both 
of the design and the execution ; and in reviewing the present 
we likewise esteem it our duty to express a favourable opinion. 
To a reader who wishes for general information and amuse- 
ment, sucha production will be a most agreeable companion ; 


“ since all that is interesting with respect to the places described 


seems to be here introduced, and related in a neat and perspi- 
cuous manner. | ) 
The seventh volume contains accounts of Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and part of Kent. In the report of Hert- 
fordshire, the author took the histories of Chauncy and Salmon 
for his basis: by which means, together with corrections and 
additions from other sources, he has been enabled to give a 
very pleasing and satisfactory description of the district. With 
regard to the county of Huntingdon, we regret that we cannot 
speak quite so favourably ; several places not being sufficiently 
described, and the account of Oliver Cromweil, although in- 
teresting in itself, being too much extended for such a work. 


The author, however, apologizes by saying that illness and 
| other 
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other circumstances prevented him from re-traversing the county, 
according to his’ original intention. , 

Volume VIII. is occupied with a description of the county 
of Kent; which, together with what is contained in the fol- 
lowing volume, forms an unusual share of the work for a single 
province. The reason, however, for devoting so much to this 
district is sufficiently founded in its being one of the most:in- 
teresting counties in England; and had the descriptions been 
more concise, many important particulars must have been 
omitted, and the reader must have been deprived of a very 
desirable account of this-part of the kingdom. _ : 

The ninth volume contains details of Lancashire, Leices- 
tershire, and Lincolnshire. The description of the former 
county, though no regular history has been published, is full 
and interesting. The populous towns of Manchester and Li 
verpool are described in as circumstantial a es re as the plan 
would admit ; and every thing that is worthy of notice in other 
parts of Lancashire seems to have due attention paid to it. 
With respect to the county of Leicester, as its topography 
and antiquities have been fully and minutely narrated by Mr. 
Nichols, a careful abridgment of and selection from his copious 
and elaborate volumes was found to be nearly sufficient for this 
district. A general reader, who may not have an opportynity 
or may feel no inclination to peruse the larger history will be 
much gratified with the account here given. in consequence of 
a long series of illness, the author was obliged to call in the aid 
of a literary friend to prepare the greater part of the déscription 
of the county of Lincoln for the press. This gentleman, the 
Rev. J. Evans, (author of two tours in North. and South 
Wales,) has done justice both to the undertaking and the 
public, in the part which he has executed: but we were some- 
what disappointed in not having a fuller account of Stamford, 
because scarcely a town in England, as the writer acknowleges, 
has been more illustrated by local historians, : 

In adverting to some inconveniences under which the authors 
labour, and which belong to the nature of the work, we must 
mention, as a very material circumstance, that it is published pe- 
riodically; and that in consequence any information which does 
not reacn them in time must often be omitted altogether. An- 
other particular, which diminishes the value of the undertaking, 
is the occasional accommodation of the descriptions to the size 
of the volume; and this seems to be the reason for the very 
short account of the town of Stamford mentioned above. 

It is proper to observe, also, that the first six’ volumes were 
the joint production of Mr. Brayley and Mr. Britton. The 
greater portion of the literary composition was derived from 
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| the pen of the former gentleman ; while the principal share of 
{ travelling, correspondence, Jabour of accumulating books: and 
im 4 , documents, direction of draughtsmen and engravers, and some 
other necessary vocations, devolved on Mr. Britton. At the close 
BF) of the sixth volume, however, it was deemed expedient that 
mal | each of the before mentioned gentlemen should write and con- 
ihe duct.a distinct volume. Whether this arrangement will be bene- 
ral? ficial, time will shew: but it may possibly have’ this tendency, 
| _ by creating emulation between the writers. In the volume 
compiled by Mr. Britton, we observe that the composition is 

| somewhat more elaborate than it was in the former; and his 
\ arrangement of the descriptions of the counties, according to 
2 ir their several hundreds, we deem an improvement. 
Hie The plates in the VIIth volume are 39, in the VIIth 27, and 
a in the IXth 31, and are in the same style as those which are 
7 contained in the former volumes. The subjects are well se- 
1 3 lected, and the engravings are for the most part neatly ex- 
| ae ecuted : but some of them have not much excellence to boast. 
4 To this circumstance the Editor should particularly attend, 


; since they ought to be uniformly good. | W.Re-s. 








‘eee Art. V. The Beauties of Scotland s containing a clear and full Ac- 

ie count of the Agriculture, Commerce, Mines, and Manufactures ; 
, Ny, _of the Population, Cities, Towns, Villages, &c. of each County. 
Ag Embellished with Engravings.. 5 Vols. 8vo. 31. 158. Boards. 
ji Printed at Edinburgh, and sold in London by Vernor and Co, 


hy te HE title of this book, or at loast the first and most cone 
a | , 4 -spicuous part of it, is strangely at variance with the 
ay body of the work. By the deauties of a country, most readers 
K understand the objects which interest the taste, such as pic- 
| turesque scenery and ornamental improvement. On this oc- 
a casion, however,,a much greater latitude is given to the 
i : epithet ; and a latitude against which we deem it incumbent 
a on us to enter our protest. Mines and manufactures, valuable 
fe as. they are, we cannot in justice class among the beauties of a 
7. a country. ‘The same remark applies to the essential topics of 
>) trade, farming, and population ; in all of which, we conceive, 
yt the reader will find his intellect and memory more powerfully 
4% | engaged than his imagination. Although it is embellished with 
sm engravings, the publication is neither more nor less than ‘a 
1 geographical and statistical Account of Scotland, arranged by 
wae counties ;” and any deviation from this title must lead to a 
misapprehension. 3 
The: distribution is as follows.—Vol. I. contains Mid Lo- 


| thian, East Lothian, and Berwickshire. Vol. II. Roxburgh, 
: Selkirk, 
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Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Kircudbright, Wigton, . and Ayr. 
Vol. Hl. Renfrew, Lanark, Dunbarton, Stirling, Linlithgow, - 
and Clackmannan. Vol. IV. Kinross, Fife, Perth, Forfar, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Nairn, Cromarty, and. 
Caithness. Vol. V..Orkney, Shetland, Sutherland, Ross, 
Inverness, Argyle, Bute, and Arran. Of the first volume, a 
considerable proportion is allotted to Edinburgh; Glasgow is 
described at similar length in the third ; and the arrangement 
is such that all the Highland counties are cohaerelioailad im ° 
the fifth, We have not fewer than five separate dedications, 
each volume being addressed by Mr. Forsyth, the editor, to a 
person of eminence in the quarter described in that volume. 
Thus Vol. I. is. inscribed to the Duke of Buccleugh 5 
Vol. II. to Lord Haddington; Vol. III. to the Marquis of 
Douglas ; Vol. IV. to Mr. Menk of Panmure ; and Vol. Y. 
to Sir John Sinclair. 

Each province is separately described. The principal topics 
are its boundaries, rivers, soil, climate, aspect of the country; 
minerals and other objects of natural history, mode of huss 
bandry, antiquities, dialect, trade, towns, villages, public build 
ings, family seats, local history, and biographical notices of 
eminent individuals born in the district under view. 

In a country in which information is so generally diffused 
as in Scotland, and where, particularly of late years, so much 
pains have been taken to collect statistical reports, the mate- 
rials for a publication like this are ample ; and if a work on this 
subject were badly executed, it would merit severe animad- 
version. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that this book 


does not suffer by a reference to the sources from which it has 


been derived, and still less by a comparison with the statistical ac- 
counts of other countries. ‘The task of compilation has been per- 
formed with care and industry ; the style is perspicuous ; and 
the general reasoning, which is occasionally interspersed with 
the local descriptions, discovers no inconsiderable compass of 
information. ‘The plates are in most instances creditably exe- 
cuted, but not of the highest order of merit. 

Among the various subjects which will interest an attentive 
reader, we may notice the observations (Vol. IV. p. 34,) on 
repairing roads by statute-labour ; the reflections (Vol. HII. 
p- 316,) on the effects of manufactures on morals ; and (Vol. IT. 
Pp-47») an exposition of the mistaken principles of our Some 


gentlemen, in respect to that most important subject, 


corn-laws. In regard to the first of these points, it is stated: 
that the scheme of repairing roads by statute-work, or the 
joint assistance of the people chiefly concerned in the preservae 
tion of roads, was advisable at an early period when husbandry 

K 4 was 
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was rudély ¢onducted, because considerable intervals of sus- 
pension from agricultural labour then arose: but, since farm- | 
ing has become a coimplicated occupation, requiring the un- 
remitting vigilance of the master and constant exertion on the 
part of his servants, statute-labour has been commuted for 
pecuniary payment. Concerning the eifect of manufactures 
on morals, after having mentioned that children are employed 
by hundreds in spinning mills in the West of Scotland, and 
that many of the proprietors of these mills were so humane as 
to provide teachers to instruct the children in their hours of 
intermission from labour, the Editor adds : 





‘There is much reason to apprehend, that these establishments 
have not proved favourable to the morals or character of the people. 
To rear or train up a human being to the possession of a valuable 
character, it is not enough that he have bread to eat, or even that a 
teacher shall instruct him to read bis own lapguage or to repeat a 
catechism. It is necessary, that during his earliest years his affec- 

tions should be cultivated by parental kindness. and that the patriotic 
and other sentiments which prevail in society should be instilled into 
his mind. It is likewise of importance to‘ both sexes, that they 
set before them an example of frugality, and of proper domestic 
management, that they may themselves be enabled at a future period 
to become useful members of families. But by the establishments 
now alluded to, no opporiuuity of this sort could be afforded. Be- 
fore the parental and filial affections had fully operated, they were 
dissolved by the removal of the parties from each other. The chil- 
dren knew no other relation in life than that of master and servant ; 
that attachment to their kindred or their country, which is produc- 
tive of a love of character and of so many virtues, could never-arise 
an their minds; their only society consisted of infants, like them- 
selves, equally ignorant, and equzaily insulated, and cast out from the 
world ; having their bread provided without any care, either exerted 
by themselves. or seen to be exerted in their society, they could 
acquire no foresight ; and that mode of life necessarily prevented Ff 
their obtaining an acquaintance with any kind of domestic manage- 
ment: hence they became totally unfit to manage families of their 
own. Children thus reared have also been found, for the same reason, 
more unfit than any others to hold the station of domestic servants, 
by which a part of the defects of their early education might have 
been remedied.’ 





On the subject of the corn-laws, we find these remarks : 


‘The British country-gentlemen are continually soliciting the 
legislature to impose restrictions upon the importation ef grain, and 
to offer bounties for its exportation, with a view to encourage agrie 
culture, and, by increasing the profits attending upon it, to increase 
the rental of their own estates. But by reflecting somewhat more 
gttentively upon the subject, they would perceive that this policy is 
extremely short-sighted. and pernicious to their own interests. By 
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raising the price of grain in any country, the progress of its popula- 
tion and manufactures is necessarily retarded ; towns and villages are 
prevented from growing up, and arts and riches increased. But 
towns and villages, filled with a crowded population, form the only 
markets for the products of agriculture ;‘and by increasing the de- 
mand for these products, they form the only sure means of augment- 


“ig the value of land. Grain is the food of the common people ; 


and where it is not found cheap, they cannot exist or labour in the. 
service of enterprising manufacturers at a cheap rate.’ : 


To these extracts we might add, if our limits permitted, a 
variety of others equally indicative of judicious observation. 
In Vol. IV. page 62, a striking picture is drawn of the benefi- 
ficial effects of agricultural improvement on the domestic 
comfort of the farmer and cottager; and examples are given 
(page 71) which shew how unnecessary it is for landlords always 
to introduce, into their leases, clauses restrictive of the mode of 
cultivation. During the continuance of a lease, it is as much 
the tenant’s as the proprietor’s interest that good care should be 
taken of the land; and towards thecloseof a lease, Mr.F. observes, 
the ground that is fitted to bear flax, or whatever else is supposed 
to exhaust the soil, cannot be considered as left in an impover- 
ished state. ‘To those who are aware that much higher rents are 
now paid by the Scotch than by the English farmer, it will appear 
a remarkable fact that, half a century ago, the southern part 
of our island was farther advanced in the science of cultivation 
than the northern. ‘The superior rapidity, with which im- 

rovements have since been disseminated among our fellow- 
subjects beyond the Tweed, is very properly ascribed in the 
work under review to the advantsges of education... Where- 
ever knowlege is diffused, there will be found a belief that 
much yet remains to be done in the career of amelioration ; 
and this belief operates powerfully against those prejudices in 
favour of antient practices, which tend to keep the majority of 
mankind in hereditary ignorance, and to clog the progress of 
useful discovery. In a well informed district, likewise, notice 
of the success of every improvement is rapidly circulated ; and 
a delay in its adoption is injurious not only to the interest but 
to the respectability of an individual. Such are the primary 
causes of inequality in the comparative progress of agriculture 
in the two divisions of the kingdom. Their effects have also been 
reatly accelerated by difference in the term of leases. In the 
Riorth, the mode of election to Parliament is such as to render 
the land-holder indifferent tc the suffrages of the tenantry; and 
accordingly no objection is made, on the ground of influence, 
to grant a lease of such length as will give the tenant the full 
benefit of his improvements. In the South, on the contrary, 
the land-holders have in general deemed it necessary, for the 
maintenance 
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maintenance of their influence, to let land on very short leases, . - 
or even from year to year; a mode of tenure that is calculated | 
to prevent all improvements of which the benefits are remote. 

In treating of the mineralogy of Lanarkshire, (Vol. III. 
p- 92.) the Editor presents us with a disquisition on the manu- 
facture of iron, and a history of its progress. This manuface 
ture has been extended of Jate years, both in England and 
in Scotland, to a degree of which the public at large is pro- 
bably. not aware ; and from our abounding in coal and in 
iron ore, it bids fair to receive a progressive augmentation, 
until -it occupies one of the foremost stations among the ob- 
jects of general industry.—The tract of territory in Scotland, 

_ within which coal is found, possesses great advantages over the 
rest of the country, and has made the most rapid advances in 
opulation and wealth. In other quarters, large towns have 
been established in those situations only in which a communi- 
cation with the coal-country could take place by water. ' The | 
coal-region in Scotland extends across the island from Ayrshire ; 
to Fife in a north-east direction: the breadth of this tract being 
between thirty and forty miles, and its length about twice as 
much. The coal-country in the North of England, extending 
from Whitehaven to Newcastle, seems to run across-the island 
in a similar direction, and to occupy a similar extent of sures 
face. Less progress appears to have been made in ascertain- 
ing the continuity of the great beds of coal in Wales, and the | 
adjoining counties of England. 

Among the causes of the rapid improvement of Scotland, 
the smallness of the poor’s rate holds a conspicuous place. 
The wants of the poor are generally supplied by charitable 
collections distributed by the Kirk-sessions ; institutions of the 
simplest kind, but so happily adapted to their functions, that 

: no complaint of embezzlement was ever made against them. | 
_ ‘The unexceptionable manner, in which these duties have been 
performed, prevented the extension of the poor’s rate to 
Scotland at the time even when the impolicy of this tax had 
not been discovered.—It is a remarkable circumstance in his- 
tory that, at the Reformation, the property of the Catholic 
clergy fell in England into the hands of the Crown, while in 
Scotland it passed chiefly into those of individuals. In the 
one country, government was strong ; in the other, it was 
weak. England was ruled by Henry VIII. ; Scotland was 
superintended, rather than-controuled, by a regency ; and the 
nobles and gentry were accordingly permitted to secure to 
their families the church-lands in their neighbourhood. Many 
of the popish churchmen were the near kindred of noblemen, 


and conveyed their lands to their relations ; and it may be 
| remarked, 
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remarked, in general terms, that the Catholic clergy were 
themselves the instruments of the extinction of church-pro- 
perty, by giving it to the powerful for protection, or bartering 
it to the rich for small sums of money, to be applied:to their 
own subsistence during the remainder of their lives. 

One of the principal differences between the agriculture of. 
the North and that of the South consists in the application of 
horses to the purposes of draught. In England, it is still come 
mon, notwithstanding the admonitions of Mr. Arthur Young, 
to see five horses attached lengthwise to a plough or a cart 3 
while in Scotland, two-horse ploughs and one-hotse carts are 
generally introduced, on the plain principle that the power 
of the horse is greater in proportion as he is nearer the 
draught. ‘In the North, the plough also is made witha sharper 
point and edge, which enables it more easily to penetrate the soil. 
‘The common load for a one-horse cart (Vol. HII. p. 70,) is be- 
tween a ton and twenty-five hundred weight, exclusive of the 
cart itself; a draught considerably beyond the power of a 
single horse when yoked with four or five others. In regard 
to ploughs, it is remarkable that, at the established competi- 
tions in Scotland, it is open to the ploughmen to use as man 
horses as they please ; and that a general concurrence (Vol. IV. 
page 6) is now prevalent in favour of those ploughs which are 
drawn by two horses. It appears, therefore, that these are not 
only the cheapest but the best. 

East Lothian, which is generally accounted the pride of 
Scotland as a corn-country, has been more favoured by nature 
in climate than in soil. In the latter a clay-bottom predomi- 
nates : but the hills which intervene between this county and 
the Atlantic protect it from those deluges of rain which are 
common in the Western part of the island; while the vicinity 
of Edinburgh has likewise been conducive to the rapidity of its 
improvement. ‘The opposite coast of Fife has, during the last 
half-century, advanced with a correspondent progress ; and it 
has now recovered all that it had previously lost by the Union: 
the effects of which were at first so injurious to this- quarter, 
that the shipping of Kirkaldy, which in the middle: of the 
17th century had amounted to a hundred sail, was reduced, by 
the middle of the 18th, to two ferry-boats and a coaster of 
fifty tons. 7 

In describing Lanarkshire, (Vol. III. page 107,) the lead 
miners, residing in the southern part of that country, are. 
represented as forming a striking exception to the general 
character of miners. Their work occupies them only six hours. 
out of the twenty-four ; they have therefore considerable lei~ 
sure ; and they employ a portion of it in reading. They have 

| collected 
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collected a library, and have established a good school ‘for 
their children. ‘This taste for literature has been followed by 
its ordinary concomitants, decency, industry, and sobriety ;—a 
most effectual reform of their previous character, which was 
in no respect superior to that of ordinary colliers. 

The history of Berwickshire (Vol. II. p. 38,) suggests a com- 
parison between the effects of feudal turbulence and those of 
modern luxury ; one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
which is that the dangers of war were less pernicious to the 
higher orders in .socicty, than the effeminacy attendant on 
the possession of fortune in an age of tranquillity. The 
average of life is longer in the former case than in the latter ; 
‘ and fewer great families have become extinct in the North of 
England, amid an endless succession of hostile operations, 
than in the South, which has been so long the scene of internal 
peace and prosperity. 

Among the descriptions of picturesque scenery, the most 
interesting are those of the view from Ben Lomond, Vol. II. 
page 384, and of Loch Catherine, Vol.IV. page 193. The 
former has been often delineated : but the latter is in a great 
measure new, the access to it being through so wild a region 
that its celebrity has commenced only in late years. Loch 
Catherine is situated in the scuth-west of Perthshire, and, along 
with two other lakes, gives’ rise to the river Teith, which flows 
eastward into the Forth. A traveller, going by the south 
side of the mountain of Ben Ledi, has these lakes sometimes 
concealed from his view, and at other times bursting on him 
in all their extent: one while, his road is formed on a 
bulwark, raised like the quay of a harbour, on the very borders 
of the deep; and at another time, he travels through woods 
whose solemn gloom is scarcely penetrated by a ray of the sun. 
If he casts his eyes upwards, he sees the wild goats climbing 
where they seem to have scarcely room even for their feet, and 
the wild fowl perched on trees, or on the pinnacle of a rock, 
looking down with composed defiance at man. In sailin 
round, he discoyers many arms of the lake; here, a bold 
head-land, where black-rocks dip into unfathomable water 5 
there, the white-sand in the bottom of a bay, bleached 
for ages by the waves. In a word, he encounters so 
many heights and hollows, so many glens and capes and 
bays, that he cannot advance twenty yards without having the 
prospect changed by the continual appearance of new objects. 

We have now adverted to several of the more interesting 
parts of this work, and must proceed to the less grateful task 
of commenting on its faults. ‘The descriptions in many cases 
appear to be too minute, and sufficient distinction is not made 
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between those objects which merit -and those which do not 
deserve a full illustration. We have also remarked. several.in- 
stances in which the information giyen is more applicable to 
the former than to the present state of Scotland ; an error 
which probably arises from copying old reports without at- 
tending to the rapidity of recent changes. In Vol. I. (page 
508) the yearly wages of women servants, in East Lothian, are 
reckoned at between 3]. and 31. 10s. with two pairs of shoes, and 
the sowing of half a peck of linseed. In Vol. III. (page 234) 
the students at Glasgow University are stated to be somewhat 
above 6oo. In both cases, we believe, a full third may be safely 
added to these calculations.—The total want of maps, also, is 
a great defect in a work in which the geographical descriptions 


are so minute as to become unintelligible without reference to 
‘those aids. ‘The same remark applies to the accounts of the 
streets and suburbs of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; which either 


should have been given more cursorily, or, if detailed at 
length, should have been accompanied by a plan of these 
cities.—The style of the writer is in general clear and unaf- 
fected, but we have met with several instances of inaccurate 
and quaint expressions. In one part (Vol. III. p.79,) we find 
again revive ; in another, (Vol. IV. 3945) great magmiude; ina 
third place, (Vol. III. p. 203,) a pavement is said to consist of 
free stones accurately joined together; and in Vol. I. p. 428, we 
are told of the boundaries of a country being articulately stated. 
In Vol. IV. page 75, the following sentence occurs: § These 
young plantations consist of various kinds, such as oak, Scots 
fir, larix, beech, birch, ash, &c.; the kind always bearing the 
largest proportion.that is judged most congenial to the soil.’ 
The meaning of the latter part of the sentence is somewhat. 
obscure from the inaccurate position of the words, which 
ought to run thus: ‘ the kind which is judged most congenial 
to the soil always bearing the largest proportion.” In the 
same volume, (page 565,) we observe a remarkable error in 
regard to the engravings. A view of Brechin church is 
called a view of Brechin Castle; and in the next plate, when 
the Castle itself is exhibited, it js called by the odd name of 
Breaching Castle. a 

With these drawbacks, the book is still valuable as a store« 
house of local information ; and it would afford us great satise 
faction to see the other parts of the empire described with equal 
accuracy. The size of this publication, however, is such as may 
discourage from the perusal of it those who are not particularly 


-mterested in Scotland. For general readers, by whom we 


mean persons residing out of that porticn of the kingdom, and 
desiring to obtain. a general idea of the face of the country, 
of 
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of- the education and manners of the inhabitants, and of the 
history of their improvements in art and science, a work on a 
different plan would be requisite ; such as, without attempting 
to describe the locality of each district, should exhibit a selec- 
tion of the most striking objects of nature and art. In discuss- 
ing the principal remarkable circumstances which distinguish 
Scotland from other countries, the effects on morals and in- 
dustry of its form of church-government, of its parish schools, 
and of its universities, would engage a great share of attention ; 
and, if delineated by a superior hand, they might lead to cen- 
clusions favourable to the diffusion of knowlege throughout the 
Empire, and productive of those consequences which always 
follow in the train of improvement, — increase of individual 


comfort as well as of national power. Lo 





Art. VI. A Series of Letters between Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and vb 


Miss Catherine Talbot, from the Year 1741 to 1770. To which 
are added Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs, Vesey, be- 
tween the Years 1763 and 1787; published from the original Ma- 
nuscripts in the Possession of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, 
M.A., Vicar of Northbourn in Kent, her Nephew and Executor. 
ato. 2Vols. 31. 3s. Boards. Rivingtons. 108. 


I" may be in the recollection of our readers, that about two 
years ago we offered our opinion on the merits of a very 
solid quarto, which was occupied with a biographical memoir 
‘of Mrs. Carter by her nephew, Mr. Pennington ; and that, in 
our text, we paid a compliment to his discreet intention of 
suppressing a large collection of letters, according to the pre- 
sumed wishes of his aunt, which we were suddenly and re- 
luctantly compelled to retract in a note, on discovering that 
those very letters were actually in the press. They soon 
afterward made their appearsnce, and have since occupied a 
considerable portion of our time in the perusal of them. ‘They 
fill above a thousand closely-printed quarto pages ; and the pub- 
lication of them does not, in our opinion, by any means con- 
firm the common observation that second thoughts are 
best.” 

We learn, however, that Mr. Pennington discovered divers 
reasons for doubting his own assertion of Mrs. Carter’s unwil- 
lingness to have her epistolary secrets betrayed to the public, 
shortly after that assertion was made. In the first place, 
though she constantly expressed indignation against those who 
unnecessarily violate the confidential secresy of letters, he en- 
deavours to infer from various circumstances an implicit con» 
sent to his giving a- posthumous notoriety:to her owncorres~ 
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pondence : but, lest the evidence should be deemed, unsatis- 
factory, he dwells on many arguments of a general nature, the 
weight of which might perhaps be deemed sufficient to over- 
‘balance even a positive prchibition. ‘ To give the world (he 
says) an innocent and engaging amusement could not be wrong; 
— to use every (all) means of counteracting the general 
thoughtlessness and. lukewarmness of the age with regard to 
religion, was not only right, but a positive duty ;—and he was 
repeatedly asked not only by the grave, but also by the gay, how 
he could answer it to bis conscience to withhold from the world 
so delightful a means of improvement.’ In truth, we half 
suspect that there was more pleasantry than sincerity in this re- 
monstrance. 

Other temptations suggested themselves.—The correspond- 
ence was likely to promote the cause of religion, by shewing 
that some of Mrs. Carter’s most conscientious followers pos- 
sessed a remarkable gaiety and cheerfulness of temper. It is 
no great compliment to the cause of religion, to suppose any 
necessity for such a fact to be proved: but it very unfortu- 
nately happens that a large proportion of these letters manifests 
a completely different temper in the writers, and abounds with 
mutual complaints and consolations on the subject of a mise- 
rable depression of spirits resulting from no assignable cause. 
To this worst of human afflictions, Mrs. Carter and Miss Tal- 
bot appear to have been lamentably subject ; and the former 
often has recourse to the convenient theory of nerves, in order 
to explain the unhappy feelings under which both laboured, and, 
to excuse their giving way to them. 

Finally, Mr. Pennington humbly and repeatedly insists. that, 
if this publication ¢ does no good, at least zt can do no harm.’ 
In his own sense, we perfectly adopt his opinion, since we 
never saw stronger evidence than all the letters contain, of 
being produced by innocent, virtuous, and religious minds; 


though it is impossible, without an absolute sacrifice of the . 


truth of criticism, to applaud the judgment which has given 
them so voluminous a form, at the present price of paper and 
-books. 


We have no right, however, to complain of disappoint-— 


ment, since we have not received less amusement than we ex- 
pected. The familiar correspondence of sensible and unaffected 
women, writing, from their own fire-side, without any view 
to a public display, on such topics as were only designed to 
interest each other,—occupying no elevated station in society, — 
describing only the even tenor of domestic life,—and, we must 
add, possessing neither first-rate powers of mind nor very ate 
tractive talents,—must necessarily abound with incidents. in 
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which posterity can take no concern. Accounts of balls and 
assemblies, critiques on caps and gowns, little circumstances 
relating to kindred and friends, handsome compliments pro« 
fusely paid, but certainly not without the expectation of a re- 
turn, or self-accusations advanced with the evident purpose of 
being refuted ;—all the small-talk, in short, of a morning visit, 
intermingled with incorrect French and shreds of ill-written 
Italian, (for the last fault, however, the editor and the printer 
must come in for their share of blame ;)—all these are perfectly 
excusable, and between female friends perhaps extremely 
pleasing : but how is the public to be the better forthem? A 
few remarks are occasionally made on the books which happen 
to be the subject of perusal: but they bear a small pro- 
portion to the other contents of the volume; and the greater 

art of them is devoted to Sir Charles Grandison and Miss 
Byron, Lady L. and Lady G.,—characters which have now, 
perhaps, undergone in print a more complete and elaborate in- 
vestigation than even those which are denominated public at the 
present inquisitive era. 

In one point, Mr. Pennington has no mercy. He deluges 
the reader with allusions, though the-matter in question is un- 
known, and never withholds the answer, though the inquiry 
is no where to be found.—His veneration for the ladies ‘who 
composed the d/ue stocking club is unbounded ; and he takes infi- 

nite pains to convince mankind that ‘ the celibacy of Miss 
Talbot was not occasioned by any defect of personal accom- 
plishments :? which weighty point he establishes by reprinting 
some very dull complimentary verses, addressed to that lady 


in her youth. 
Of the epistolary intercourse between Mrs. Carter and Miss 


Talbot, we shall say no more: that which took place between 
the former and Mrs. Vesey appears to have been generally con- 
ducted with considerable earnestness and solemnity, and is in- 
terspersed with frequent arguments in favour of God’s moral 
government of the world; which were probably required by 
the observations of a lady who entertained, it seems, in a consi- 
derable degree, sceptical opinions, from which we have no 
conclusive proof of her having at any time receded. These 
arguments, however, are for the most part pointless, because 
they are unaccompanied by the particular doubts and objec- 
tions which they were intended to remove: but, even if they 
were calculated to do all the good which the sanguine hopes of 
the editor are willing to ascribe to them, this could only have 
been effected by a very careful selection; instead of which they* 
are lost in a cloud of temporary minutiz. Mrs. Carter’s occae 


sional gaiety, though perfectly good humoured, is not peculiarly. 
L graceful ; 
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graceful ; and her gravity is perhaps too grave for a letter. We 
present the reader with a specimen of her style of moral rea- 
soning : 

¢ The next year,'I hope, will bring me the happiness of meeting 
my scattered friends agaimin town, and make the number quite cont- 
plete by your arrival in Bolton-row. Yet when the heart is indulged 
in every wish which it forms below the stars, how short must be its 
enjoyment! I scarcely recollect any passage in antiquity so melan- 
choly as the speech of a celebrated orator, who being asked how he 
did, answered, ** As well as any one can do who is turned of fours 
score, and who considers death as the greatest of all evils.”? | Poor 
Isocrates! Some of the ancients, I think, have censured the reply 
for the want of philosophical fortitude ; but surely it implies rather 
the want of philosophical pride and unfeelingness ; for I cannot help 
thinking that death, when considered without any regard to futurity, 
must have appeared the most dreadful to the best and most amiable 
characters. Such brutes as Diogenes and Crates, indeed, might treat 
the idea of death very cavalierly ; might throw themselves on the first 
\ dunghill and die without regret. For what motive had they to wish 
to live? They cared for nobody; and the world, which in this in- 
stance is always perfectly just and well-bred, returned the compliment 
in its full force, and nobody cared for them. 

‘ It is not at all wonderful ‘that such philosophers as these should 
preach and practise the utmost degree of fortitude with regard to an 
event in which they were so little concerned. But a mind adorned by 
elegant talents, and a heart attached by gentle affections, had too 
much to lose with indifference. The thought of a final separation 
from every exercise of understanding, and from every object of lovey 
must have been sufficiently painful to justify the most pathetic lamenta- 
tions, It would, I believe, have been impossible for Socrates, with all 
his social dispositions, to have parted from his friends, and walked out 
of life, with as much composure as if he only quitted them to take a 
turn in the groves of Academus, if he had not fortified his mind by 
hopes full of immortality.’ 


| From the letters published in the memoirs of Mrs. Carter, 
we extracted her character of Lord Bath, which she wrote on 
hearing of his death; and we shall here add her observations 
on those of two other very distinguished noblemen, at the time 
of their decease. The first is Lord Lyttleton, with whom she was 
intimately acquainted ; and the letter, dated from Deal, Sept. 2, 
1773s 18 addressed to Mrs. Vesey : 


‘ It is impossible for me, my dear Mrs.Vesey, to begin my letter 
with anyeother subject than that which I am sure must at present be 
so near your heart as the loss of our excellent and dear Lord Lyttle- 
ten. To his friends alone this isa melancholy event, to himself I trust 
it proves most joyful. From a world which so little deserved his 
virtues he is removed to the applauding society of saints and angels, 
and to the righteous Judge, who will reward them. Except the 
testimony of a good conscience, a long series of disappointments in 
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every human pursuit left him a very small portion of happiness below. 
His great integrity, his amiable simplicity, and the gentle temper of 
his mind, rendered him unfit for the advancements of life, which in 
this bad world are procured and supported by arts to which his soul 
was an utter stranger; and the affections of his heart were disap- 

ointed in every scheme of that domestic comfort which he was so 
peculiarly qualified to impart and to enjoy. He was a noble and edi- 
fying example of the power of Christian principles in many instances, 
and very particularly in that absolute resignation to the divine will, 
which calmed his mind amidst all the storms which with almost unre- 
mitting violence beat upon him: In all the conversations upon his 
misfortunes to which I have been witness, I do not recollect ever to 
have heard him utter a single murmur or complaint. It pleased God 
to try him in the ‘‘ furnace of affliction,” and like gold he came out 
with the greater purity and the brighter lustre.— The concluding 
scene of his life was conformable to all the past. The account is very 
affecting, but very delightful. His sunset in calm splendour without 
a cloud, his mind was supported by Christian faith, and his hopes were 
full of immortality.—Mr. Pepys was with him at Hagley to the last ; 
and as Mrs. Montagu will have very particular accounts from him, 
she will probably, when her mind is sufficiently composed, transmit 
them to you. I had a letter from her last night: I thank God her 
health has not suffered from this stroke. She appears as deeply 
affected by it as one would naturally suppose her to be, and expresses 
herself with as much piety as sensibility on her melancholy loss of such 


a friend,’ 
The other character is shorter, somewhat original, and per- 


haps not less just : 


¢ You have I am persuaded felt a variety of emotions on hearing 
of the death of Lord Chatham, and the honours decreed to his me- 
mory, both by those who did, and by those who did not wish for his 
taking the helm. Much might be said on the subject of this extra« 
ordinary phenomenon in the moral and political world. His worst 
enemies must, I think, allow that there were some particulars in his 
conduct of public affairs, which unhappily for this nation, do not exist 
in every minister. He was superior to all the dirty corruption of 
election jobbing: he attended with unremitting diligence to the 
business of his post ; and he took care that those whom he employed 
should attend to their’s likewise.—But I 2m by no means equal to the 
task of drawing a character, in some instances so uncommonly great, 


and in others so vulgarly little.’ 


_ We can scarcely forbear stopping to contrast this ‘ extraor- 
dinary phznomenon’ with his son, who avoided both these 
dangerous extremes, if there be any truth in the energetic 
ortrait so concisely drawn of him by Mr. Burke,—* the sub- 
limity of mediocrity.” 
Mrs. Carter’s good sense, as applied to political affairs, is 
very conspicuous in the following remarks, dated 23d March, 
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¢ It is not possible for me to send you any political intelligence, 
for what is affirmed at one hour is contradicted the next. At the 
delivery of the French declaration of the American treaty every body 
looked in as great consternation as if no body had had any reason to 
know it for some weeks before. The alarm at present seems much quiets 
ed, and we seem to be pretty much in the same state asa French off'cer 
described his countrymen in the last war—‘* Nous sommes €craseZ, 
nous sommes abiméz, et nous allons a Popéra.’—A great outcry 
against the ministers, but they preserve their majority in the house 
and stick fast to their places.—The loss of the colonies will probably 
occasion great distress and convulsions for the present. In the next 
age perhaps the nation may be the happier for being rid of theme 
They may be useful and comfortable allies, though they are got to a 
maturity that would prevent their ever being again tractable subjects. 
There may be in states as well as in regard to individuals a proper 
season for emancipation ; and perhaps all parent-countries wou'd act 
with the wisest policy, whenever that period arrives, to submit to it 
with a good grace, and to secure the affection and friendship of those 
whom they can no longer controul.’ : 


This is much better than the reproaches of rebellion, ingrati- 
tude, parricide, &c., which persons who were outrageously loyal 
and religious considered it as their duty to hurl against the 
separating colonies, and shews a liberality that 1s not always 
found in céteries of old Jadies. Plain, unvarnished, prac- 
tical good sense is indeed the distinguishing feature of Mrs. 
Carter’s mind; though, by a common mistake, she persuades 
herself into the notion, which her poems effectually confute, 
of being gifted with a vivid and playful imagination. Her 

ualities were more solid, useful, and respectable; and the 
excellence of her character is no small justification even of the 
ill-judging partiality which has given birth to the crowded 
quartos before us. : 


— 
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John Dalton. 8vo. pp. 220. and 4 Plates. 7s. Boards. 
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NV R. Dalton’s work has been in our hands for some time, and 
our sense of its value and importance would have made us 
desirous of communicating a speedy account, of it to our readers : 
but,.as he had published only a part of a more extended 
system, which was in its present form so evidently imperfect, 
we were induced to defer our examination, in the hope of 
being enabled to take a more general view of the whole range 
of the author’s new doctrines, in all their. various ramifications. 
A considerable period, however, having now elapsed, and no 
immediate prospect of the publication of the second part being 
L 2 apparent, 
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apparent, we have determined to postpone no longer our re- 
- view of this first volume; and we shall accordingly proceed 
to point out some of the most novel and important facts which 
it contains, and endeavour to give a general idea of the leading 
hypotheses. , 
it is divided into three chapters ; on heat or caloric, on the 
constitution of bodies, and on chemical synthesis. The author 
begins by stating his general ideas respecting the nature of 
caloric, which he regards as ¢ an elastic fluid of great subtilty, 
the particles of which repel one another, but are attracted by 
all other bodies.’ As the absolute quantity of heat differs in 
bodies while they indicate the same temperature, it seems to 
follow that each kind of matter has its peculiar affinity for 
heat : but we find that this affinity is increased or diminished 
when a body experiences any remarkable change in its form. 
Though the author professes to * settle what is intended to be 
meant by the word temperature,’ we do not think that he 
has very clearly defined it; and he appears to us, from some 
of his expressions, not to have drawn that accurate distinction, 
between the temperature of a body and its absolute quantity. 
of heat, which we should have expected from a person of his 
acuteness. ‘I’emperature, in its primary acceptation, was applied 
solely to the sensible effects produced by heat on the animal 
body : but it was afterward extended to the power which 
caloric possesses of expanding certain substances, which, being 
supposed to bea much more accurate measure of the increase 
or diminution of heat than the sensations, is the standard to 
which we now always refer. It becomes, therefore, an interest« 
ing question to determine whether the temperature of bodies, 
i.e. the degree of their expansion, follows the same ratio 
with the increase of their absolute heat. All our instruments 
for measuring temperature proceed on this supposition ; and 
yet, we think, Mr. Dalton clearly proves that the idea is 
incorrect. Many circumstances seem to indicate, as a ge- 
neral law, that, whenever the bulk of a body is augmented, its 
capacity for combining with heat likewise increases ; and there- 
fore that a quantity of caloric will be consumed in producing 
‘the next equal degree of expansion. This variation of capae 
city, and the consequent variation which must be produced by 
-the addition of equal quantities of caloric to the body when 
_ possessed of a different capacity, is supposed to be consider- 
able: but it is acknowleged that we are not at present pro- 
vided with any data for ascertaining its amount. Mr. Dalton 
observes that the common mercurial scale is an incorrect me- 
thod of estimating temperature,—he should have said, of esti- 
" mating the addition of caloric, ; 
| line The. 
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The proofs of his opinion which Mr. D. adduces are, first, 
if we mix together two portions of water at different tempe- 
ratures, the mixture will also be found below the mean as in- 
dicated on our thermometers; and,’ 2dly, that mercury, 
like water, and perhaps all other fluids, seems to expand more 
the more its heat is increased. We believe that he is warranted 
in both these positions, and in that case his conclusions must 
be admitted : but we may remark that the increasing ratio of 
the expansion of mercury, by the addition of equal quantities 
of caloric, must serve in some degree as a contradicting cir- 
cumstance to the augmentation of. capacity which mercury 
receives by expansion. With respect to the ratio of the 
increasing expansion of mercury, Mr. D. apprehends it to be 
as the square of its temperature from the freezing point; a 
ratio which he also supposes to obtain with respect to water. 
It would appear that this ratio was adopted in the first instance 
as a probable conjecture: but several facts so remarkably co- 
incide with it as to give it very considerable plausibility. If 
we assume the principle, and correct the mercurial scale ac- 
cordingly, we shall find that it corresponds with the rate of 
the expansion of water, taken from its point of greatest den- 
sity; and proceeding by the same scale of temperature, we 
shall also find that the force of steam from all pure liquids 
will constitute a geometrical progression, corresponding to an 
arithmetical progression of the increment of temperature. The 
Same correspondence takes place with respect to the law of the 
expansion of permanently elastic fluids; and it is also observed 
that the rate, at which a hot body cools, will form a geome- 
trical progression in equal portions of time. Calculating on 
the common division of the mercurial scale, all these processes 
present some anomalies, or irregularities, which on the present 
supposition do not exist.—The difference between the new 
and the old scale is thus stated : 


‘ A mercurial thermometer graduated according to this principle 
will differ from the ordinary one with equidifferential scale, by having 
its lower degrees smaller and the upper ones larger; the mean be- 
tween freezing and boiling water, or 122° on the new scale, will be 
found about 110° on the old one.’ | 


The author then gives a table in which the new and old 
scales are compared together, and in which we have also the 
comparative ratio of the expansion of air, water, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of vapours. In explaining this table, Mr. Dalton 
(we think) has fallen into an inaccuracy, from not having 
clearly defined what he means by the word temperature. He 
speaks of water as being ‘ raised through equal increments of 
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temperature as measured by this (the new) scale :’ now the 
only definite measure of temperature is expansion; yet the 
very principle of the new division is to prove an inequality in 
the expansion, and that it proceeds according to the square of 
the temperature, less in the lower degrees, and progressively 
increasing in the higher parts of the scale. One of the 
columns of this table consists of the mercurial scale, corrected 
according to the supposed effect which the expansion of the 
glass must produce on the mercury. It appears that this effect 
is by no means to be disregarded ; and that the glass, by ex- 
panding more in the higher temperatures, still farther tends 
to increase the inaccuracy of the present mode of measuring 


heat. 

This subject is discussed more minutely in the next section, 
on expansion by heat. The author lays down four positions, 
as indicative of the effect which must be produced on all kinds 
of thermometers, in consequence of the difference in the exe 
pansion of mercury on the fluids employed, and the containing 
vessel, ‘They may both expand at the same rate; or the liquid 
more rapidly than the vessel, or more slowly ; or, lastly, the 
iiguid may expand with a velocity continually accelerated, while 
the vessel expands uniformly. It appears that the last of these 
supposed conditions applies to the phenomena of the water- 
thermometer, and seems to reduce to a regular law the appa- 
rent anomaly which was always supposed to attend the expan- 
sion of this fluid. The general fact is well known, that the 
greatest density of water is at some degrees above its freezing 
point ; and Mr. Dalton instituted a set of experiments in order 
to discover where the exact point is to be fixed. His method 
was to inclose water in vessels of different materials ; and, in- 
serting glass tubes into them, so as to convert them into a kind 
of thermometer, to observe to what height the water rose in 
each of these tubes, The difference in the elevation of the fluid 
was considerable, and must have been caused by a variation 
in the expansion of the vessels, The amount of this expan- 
Sive power having been ascertained by other experiments, 
and the effect of the several substances being compared to-~ 
gether, it was easy to calculate what part of the effect proceeded 
from the vessels, and what was due to the water itself. The 


general result is, 


¢ That the greatest density of water is at or near the 36° of the 
old scale, and 37° or 38° of the new scale: and further, that the 
expansion of thin glass is nearly the same as that of iron, whilst that 
of stone ware is 3, and brown earthern ware 1 of the same” 
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- After some observations on the expansion of other fluids and. 
ef solids, we arrive at the third section, on the specific heat 
of bodies. The meaning of this phrase is well understood, and 
the proof of the facts on which it rests is decisive: but, though 
it be a probable opinion, we are scarcely warranted in assuming» 
as Mr. Dalton has done, that the different capacities which 
bodies possess for heat are to be referred absolutely to their 
different attractions for caloric, or that this is precisely analogous 
to a case of chemical affinity. Mr. D. gives an account of the 
several methods which have been adopted for ascertaining the 
specific heats of bodies; and a preference is assigned to that 
which depends on observing the rate of cooling, a method 
which was originally adopted by Meyer to discover the capa- 
city of the various kinds of wood. Mr. Dalton also brings 
forwards a new ¢ theory of the specific heat of elastic bodies” 
which proceeds on the principle that * the quantity of heat 
belonging to the ultimate particles of all elastic fluids must be 
the same under the same pressure and temperature.’ ‘lhe 
reasoning on which he endeavours to found this hypothesis 
does not appear to us to be conclusive. He asks, what change 
would take place in an elastic fluid, were its particles to have 
their affinity for heat suddenly increased ; and he supposes that 
the only effects would be that the particles would condense 
their atmospheres of heat, that the whole volume of air would 
be diminished, and that no increase would ensue in the quane 
tity of heat round each particle. When, however, the gas 
acquires an additional affinity for caloric, we should think that 
it would attract an additional quantity of this fluid from the 
surrounding bodies, and that consequently it would be ex- 
panded rather than contracted; because, as an increase of 
bulk seems to produce an increase of capacity, we may argue 
conversely that an increase of capacity will produce an increase 
of bulk. Proceeding on this assumed principle, the author 
deduces from it four corollaries, to one of which, at least, we 
cannot give our assent, viz. to that which states that those 
elastic fluids, which have their particles most condensed, have 
the strongest attraction for heat. Judging of the condensation 
of the particles of any gas by its specific gravity, hydrogen 
must possess them in a less condensed state than any body 
_ with which we are acquainted ; yet its specific heat, which is 
considered by Mr. Dalton as an indication of its attraction for 
heat, is the greatest of any known substance. 

In the sth section, ‘on the quantity of heat evolved by 
combustion,’ we have some valuable remarks; and a set of 
experiments on the subject, which, though performed with a 


very simple apparatus, seem to be deserving of considerable 
L 4 confidence, 
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confidence, and even in some respects to be preferable to the 
more elaborate researches of Lavoisier and Crawford. The 
general results are as follow : 


¢ Both Crawford and Lavoisier have been, in some degree, led 
away by the notion, that oxygenous gas was the sole or principal 
source of the light and heat produced by combustion. This is the more 
remarkable of the former, after he had proved that hydrogenous gas, 
one of the most frequent and abundant combustibles, possessed nearly 
five times 2s much heat as the same weight of oxygenous gas. Azote, 
another combustible, possesses as high ard probably higher specific 
heat than oxygen. Oil, wax, tallow, alcohol, &c. would be far 
from being low in the table of specific heat, provided a table were 
formed comprehending bodies of every class. Charcoal and sulphur 
rank but low in the table. Upon the whole, then, we cannot adopt 
the language of Crawford, ‘ that inflammable bodies contain little 


absolute heat,”? and that the heat which ts produced by combustion 


is derived from the air, and not from the inflammable body.”? This 
language may be nearly right as applied to the ordinary combustion 
of charcoal and pitcoal ; but cannot be so when applied universally to 
combustible bodies,’ 


The sixth section treats on the natural zero of temperature 3 
an investigation which has frequently been attempted, but 
hitherto without success. Mr. Dalton is not discouraged by 
former failures: he thinks that we possess sufficient data to 
ascertain the point with, at least, a considerable approximation 
to accuracy ; and he is disposed to refer the great discordance, 
which prevails in the former calculations, te want of correctness 
in the fundamental experiments. The method which he pur- 
sues is not different from that which has been before adopted : 


it consists in first obtaining the specific heat of two bodies,, 


and then observing what quantity of heat is evolved or ab- 
sorbed during their combination, The substances on which 
he operated were mixtures of sulphuric acid and water, of 
lime and water, of nitric acid and lime, and the combustion 
of hydrogen, phosphorus, and charcoal.—Generally speaking, 
we think that more dependence may be placed. on these 
experiments than on any which have been befote performed 
with the same view. They agree better with each other; the 
data are more fairly estimated ; and the conclusion, that the 
natural zero is * about 6000° below the temperature of freez- 
ing water, according to the divisions of Fahrenheit’s scale,’ may 
be regarded as the least exceptionable solution of this curious 
question that has been offered, 

We have next some remarks on the heat produced by fric- 


tion; in which the author observes, respecting Count Rume 


ford’s famous experiment, that the heat was derived from the 
condensation of the whole metal of the cannon, by the pressure 
: , which 
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which it experienced in the operation of boring, and the 
consequent diminution of its capacity for heat.—JIn the 
section on motion and communication of heat, Mr. Dalton 
states his opinion that fluids are to a certain extent conductors, 
but that heat is principaliy conveyed along them by the motion 
of their particles. He takes due notice of Herschell’s and 
Leslie’s experiments on the radiation of heat; and from the 
latter he deduces the general fact that bodies, which are the 
best reflectors of heat,- are the best disposed to absorb it, 
whereas bad reflectors absorb it and radiate it again. In ge- 
weral, Mr. D. admits the accuracy of Mr. Leslie’s facts : but 
| he dissents from his theory.’ He relates some experiments on 
the subject that was first noticed by Mr. Leslie, the effect of 
different elastic media on the cooling of heated surfaces; and 
some of that acute philosopher’s most curious results are con- 
firmed, especially the different effects of carbonic acid and hy- 

drogen gas. 
We pass over two sections, one on the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and the other on the congelation of water, in 
order to arrive at the’ second chapter, on the constitution of 
bodies. ‘These are considered under the three grand divisions 
of elastic fluids, liquids, and solids; and the first class is again 
subdivided into pure elastic fluids, and mixed elastic fluids. 
In the second of these sections, Mr. D. introduces one of 
, the most important and elaborate of his hypotheses, to which 
we have already had occasion to advert, in our account of the 
sth volume of the Transactions of the Manchester Philoso- 
phical Society, where it was first published *. ‘The question 
which he proposes to resolve is, why do not the component 
parts of the atmosphere, which differ in their specific gravity, 
separate and arrange themselves accordingly ; the oxygen oc- 
cupying the lower, and the azote the higher regions? ‘The 
fact is that, wherever they are examined, their mixture is 
always found to be uniform. Several circumstances seem to 
be inconsistent with the idea that the gases are kept together 
by the action of chemical affinity ; and, in order to explain the 
fact, the author proposes the hypothesis ¢ that the particles of 
one gas are not elastic or repulsive in regard to the particles of 
another gas, but only to the particles of their own kind.’ ‘This hy- 
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pothesis, which he improperly styles a theory, would remove the 
difficulty, but are there not facts which render it inadmissible? 
We think that this is the case, and that one fact is decisive against cm 


it; viz. that carbonic acid gas is occasionally found, forming 
a stratum near the surface of the earth, where nothing prevents 
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its diffusion through the superior air, except its greater 
specific gravity. Such circumstances as these are too com= 
mon to require particularizing. We are disposed to explain 
the fact very much in the way that is adopted by M. Berthol- 
Jet and Mr. Murray ; who suppose the existence of a weak 
affinity, not sufficient to overcome the repulsion of the caloric 
which is united to the particles of the gas, so as to destroy 
their aeriform state, but enough to preserve them within a 
certain distance from each other. Mr. Dalton takes consider- 
able pains to repel the various arguments of his opponents, and 
examines in succession the objections started against his hy- 
pothesis by M. Berthollet, Dr. Thomson, Mr. Murray, 
and Mr. Gough ; and after having observed the zealous 
manner in which he defends his opinion, we were not a 
little -surprized on reading a few pages farther to perceive 
that he, as it were, gives up the contest, by saying that ‘the 
phenomena of mixed gases may still be accounted for by 
repulsion, without the postulatum that their particles are 
mutually inelastic.’ 

A principal object of the author’s remarks on the constitu- 
tion of liquids is to shew that the relation between gases and 
water is purely mechanical; an opinion which he derives 
chiefly from the fact, which was discovered by Dr. Henry, 
that exactly in proportion as the gas pressing on the surface of 
the fluid 1s condensed or rarified, so is the absorbed gas 
condensed or rarified. ‘The circumstance is important, but 
we do not think that it establishes the principle ; and Mr. 
Dalton himself admits that the acid and alkaline gases act 
chemically on water. | | , 

The third chapter, on chemical synthesis, consists of only a 
few pages, and is a mere exposition of some new doctrines which 
are to be hereafter more fully expanded. Mr. D. proposes, in- 
deed, to search into some of the most hidden recesses of 
nature, to determine ‘the relative weights of the ultimate 
particles, both of simple and compound bodies, the number 


_of simple elementary particles which constitute one compound. 


particle, and the number of less compound particles which 
enter into the formation of one more compound particle.’ 
We shall only express our hope that Mr. Dalton may continue 
to prosecute his inquiries with as much success as he has 
experienced in commencing them. 

_ We have perused this small volume with great interest. 
Where so much novelty occurs, in course a diversity of 


opinion will be excited, and to some of the new doctrines we 


cannot give our full assent: but we have seldom, if ever, seen 


a work in which we have met with so much that is new, and 
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at the same time so much that deserves commendation. Mr. 
Dalton possesses great acuteness and penetration; and from a 
few simple premises he deduces a number of most important 
consequences. In some instances, he oversteps the exact 
limit of philosophical caution, and may occasionally be said to 
adhere rather too pertinaciously to his own opinions: but we 
ate unwilling to dwell on these points, when that which is 
excellent so far exceeds that which is defective or objection- 
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Arr. VIII. A Treatise on the Anatomy, Pathalogy, and Surgical 
Treatment of Aneurism*, with Engravings. By Antonio Scarpa, 
Professor of Anatomy and Practical Surgery in the University of 
Pavia, &c. &c, Translated from the Italian, with Notes. By 

. J. H. Wishart, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, &c. 8vo. pp. 530. and two Plates, 15s. Boards. 
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odical journals, of the existence of M. Scarpa’s original 
treatise on Aneurysm; and we felt anxious that it should not 
only be presented to our countrymen in the English language, 
but also be printed in such a form as should render it accessible : 
to the generality of medical readers. We are happy to state 
that our wishes have been accomplished on both these pgints i 
m the present volume ; which furnishes a complete, and, we 
believe, a faithful translation of Scarpa’s treatise, and in the 
execution of which the translator has very properly preferred 
utility to splendor.—In the preface, the circumstance is stated 
which gave rise to this work. The Medical Society of Paris pro- 
posed in the year 1798, as the subject of a prize essay, a 
number of questions relating to aneurysm ; M. Scarpa was 
accidentally prevented from becoming a competitor : but his 
mind was thus attracted to the investigation, and the result of 
his labours is the volume now before the public. The ques- 
tions urged by the society are-in themselves pertinent and 
comprehensive, and they are farther interesting as marking the 
state of our knowlege at the period of their being suggested : 
‘In what cases is the assistance of the surgeon necessary, and in 


what circumstances are internal remedies, diet, and rest, sufficient to 
effect the cure of aneurism ? When the assistance of the surgeon is 


E were some time since apprized, by means of the peri- | 
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* This word should certainly be spelt Aneurysm, The .y was 
generally adopted by the older writers ; it was also employed by 
Sauvages, and more lately by the classical Heberden: but almost all 


the other moderns write it Aneurism. | 
necessary, 
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necessary, what are the cases in which compression may be employed 
with success as a method of cure, and when ought the ligature of the 
aneurismatic artery to be preferred to compression ? Farther, when 
the ligature is indicated as the only method of cure, is it proper to 
make two lizatures ; that is, one above and the other below the 


aneurism ; or is the upper ligature sufficient? In the last place, in 
what cases is it proper to open the aneurismal sac, and cut it out ? 
and in what cases is it better to leave it to the powers of nature — 
in short ; what are the advantages and disadvantages of the different 


methods hitherto known for operating on aneurism 2” 
_ Fora considerable period before he commenced the composi- 
tion of this work, the author seems to have particularly directed 
his attention to this object, and to have adopted some new 
opinions concerning it ; especially respecting the manner in 
which the disease is originally formed, and the consequent 
division of its species. He had likewise made many researches 
into the process by which the complaint has occasionally 
obtained a natural cure, and into the powers which the sangui- 
ferous system possesses, of supplying the ditferent parts of 
the body with the due proportion of blood, by means of the 
anastomosing vessels. ‘These may be considered as the funda- 
mental points of his treatise ; and as those in which he has. 
produced, or has attempted to produce, a real addition to our 
former stock of knowlege. The last of these points, i.¢. the 
¢apacity which exists in the different parts of the body for 
receiving an adequate supply of arterial blood, by means of ¢he 
communications between the larger vessels, forms the first 
subject of his examination. pce : 
Although, in a certain degree, the existence of anastomosing 
or communicating arteries was known to the earlier anatomists,. 
they were ignorant of the extent of them; and, being guided 
by the ree which they actually possessed, they were 
alarmed, in performing any operation which rendered it neces- 
gary to tie up the large trunks, lest the remote parts should 
be deprived of their supply of blood. Such fears were ra- 
tional, since, according to their ideas of the distribution of 
the vessels, it would have been the extreme of rashness to 
have attempted the operations which we now execute with 
perfect confidence. Different circumstances, many of them 
of an accidental nature, led us to adopt the opinions which we 
now entertain on the subject; and jt may probably be as- 
serted without presumption, that, on this point, our knowlege 
is complete : since we have learned that, wherever the struc- 
ture of the body permits us to put a ligature on an artery, 
some channel exists by which the blood will find its way ta 
the parts below the ligature. ‘Ihe artery both of the superior 


and the inferior extremities, and even the carotid, have been 
tied 
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tied as soon as they emerge from the trunk. On this point,’ 
therefore, the work of the Italian Professor does not ‘contain: 


any information which can be considered as new to the it 
surgeons of this country; and, indeed, since the publication of > ‘ 
his book, some operations have been actually performed which | ¢ 
he only suggests as possible. We do not, however, on this | fa 
account, coasider the chapters with which the volume come 4 
mences, and which give a minute description of the arteries of 4 
the extremities and all their anastomoses, as without value ; f 
on the contrary, we regard them as possessing merit of a y 
superior kind, viz. the merit of contaiming a complete and i 
well-digested detail of a series of facts, which are of the first ‘ 


importance to the science of surgery and to physiology. 
These chapters in the original. are accompanied by a set of 
large and accurate engravings, which the translator has been 


x) 
induced by economical considerations to omit. So far as et 
the book has thus been rendered more attainable by all ranks rj 
of the profession, we think that he has acted wisely ; and it \} 


may perhaps be sufficient for all useful purposes, that a few 
‘copies of the original should be deposited in the principal 
public libraries, where they may be occasionally consulted : 
but it must be confessed that the omission renders the English | 
edition much less complete ; and we should be almost dis- | 
posed to say that, if the plates must be withholden, it would 

have been proper to suppress also those chapters which are_ 
interesting only as connected with them. ‘The description of 

the arteries is accompanied by a chapter intitled ¢‘ Corollaries,’ 

in which, from the preceding details, the author deduces the 

actual route which the blood may take when the large trunks ) 
are obstructed or obliterated ; and he endeavours to prove, v4 
what has been amply confirmed by experiment, that sufficient ls 
provision is made for the circulation through the extremities, Bl 
without the assistance of any of the great trunks. 

The next object of the Professor is to establish his doctrine 
respecting the nature and formation of aneurysm, ; and on this 
point he may be considered as having made an important ad- 
dition to our previous knowlege. Aneurysms have been uni- 
formly divided into what have been called ¢rue and false; the 

| first consisting of a mere dilatation of a part of the artery, the 
ze second of a rupture of the vessel, and the consequent effusion of 
the blood into the adjoining cellular texture. M. Scarpa’s aT 
opinion on this subject is, however, different from that which q- 
t £ 
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is most prevalent ; he decidedly concludes that true aneurysm 
is a disease which never exists ; and that in all cases this af- 
fection is produced ¢ by a corrosion and rupture of the proper {| 
coats of the artery, and consequently, by the effusion of blood 
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under the cellular sheath, or any other membrane whieh 
covers externally the injured artery.’ In endeavouring to 
establish this doctrine, he feels it incumbent on him to point 
out the causes which have led to so general a reception of the 
contrary opinion. In the first place, he does not hesitate to 
attribute this circumstance to the little pains which medical 
men have bestowed on the inspection of aneurysms ; having 
contented. themselves with viewing the disease as it first 
presents itself to the eye, without examining the relation 
between the aneurysmal sac and the proper coats of the artery. 
Another cause of error is that, often, even in the largest 
aneurysms, the tumor still continues to be circumscribed ; 
and, lastly, the appearance of the sac, which, on a cursory in- 
spection, seems to consist of a smooth membrane, continuous 
with the proper coats of the artery, and’ contained along with 
it in a common external covering. These sources of error, 
M. Scarpa confidentially affirms, may be detected by a more 
minute examination of the. parts ; if we carefully trace the 
sound portion of the vessel to the aneurysmal sac, we shall 
clearly perceive that this latter consists merely of condensed 
cellular membrane, and is not continuous with the proper 
coats of the artery. By a careful dissection, we may follow 
the different coats that belong to the vessel as far as the root 
of the tumor ; there we shall find them terminating in an 
irregular manner, forming, as the author expresses it, a kind 
of broken fringe; and beyond this we shall observe the tumor 
itself commencing behind this fringe, and being evidently 
something extraneous. 

The Professor alleges as an argument in favour of his 
opinion of aneurysm not being produced by the mere dilata- 
tion of the vessel, that the root of the aneurysm never includes 
the whole circumference of the arterial tube : 


¢ The root comstantly occupies and involves only the one or the 
other side of the artery, from which side the aneurismal sac rises 
and enlarges in the form of an appendix or tuberosity, more or less 


-large and extended, according to the circumstances of the place, or 


of the period of the disease ; while, on the contrary, the dilatation 
of the artery occurs constantly in the whole circumference of the 
tube, and therefore differs essentially from aneurism. The smallest 
arteries of the uterus, for example, assume, in pregnancy, a size 
three or four times greater than that which they had before im- 
pregnation. The arteries of a large incysted tumour, those of the 
obstructed spleen, and the lateral arteries of a large trunk, through 
which the course of the blood has been interrupted, dilate beyond 
what any one would imagine ; but the enlargement of these arteries 
always takes place through the whole circumferenee of their tube ; 


and a tuberosity is never observed to arise from any side of these 
dilated 
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dilated arteries, and a receptacle is never formed by their coats, 
similar to the sac of an aneurism.’ ' 


Independently of the conclusion which may he formed 
from dissection, the above fact affords a powerful argument 
in support of the author’s doctrine ; one, indeed, which ap- 
pears to us almost decisive. "We cannot avoid feeling a degree 
of surprize that such a phenomenon should have so frequently 
occurred to every observer, and yet that we should have 
gone on invariably ascribing the affection to a cause which 
seems so obviously inconsistent with the appearance. A 
similar conclusion respecting the nature and formation of the 
disease is obtained from noticing the shape of the tumor 
itself, which consists of a large sac, connected with the artery 
by a neck, or more contracted part. ‘This form is evidently 
incompatible with the idea of aneurysm depending on a general 
dilatation of the arterial tube ; while, on the contrary, it 
precisely corresponds with the appearances that might be 
supposed to present themselves on the hypothesis which is 
advanced by the present author. | 

After this statement of his own opinion respecting the 
origin aud structure of aneurysm, the Professor deems it ne- 
cessary to examine the doctrines which have been maintained 
by others ; and to shew how it has happened that anatomists 
have so generally formed a different conclusion. A review 
of opinions is often amusing and instructive ; and, in this 
case, it forms a necessary branch of the subject : but we think 
that the author has dilated it to an unnecessary length, and 
has gone into a number of details which can answer no end 
but to prove the extent of his erudition. It is, however, an 
important fact which we learn from this investigation, that the 
older writers generally adopted the correct opinion ; and that 
the doctrine of ¢rve aneurysm was first introduced by Fernel- 
lius, entirely on hypothetical grounds. ‘The mistake has, in- 
deed, in some degree, arisen trom the doubts which have 
been entertained respecting what should be considered as the 
proper coats of the artery, and what as only the adventitious 
covering. Some anatomists of eminence have included, 


among the proper components of the artery, a part which 


M. Scarpa regards as merely a cellular sheath; a substance not 
necessary to the existence or functions of the vessel, but added: 
to it in order to preserve it in a proper situation, and to connect 
it with the neighbouring parts. Although we are inclined to 
think that the author’s opinion respecting the coats of the 
arteries is not perfectly correct, and are disposed to prefer the 
arrangement suggested by Dr. Jones, in his admirable essay on 

) | _ hemorrhage, | 
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hemorrhage, yet we agree with the Professor as far as the . 
cellular sheath is concerned. He observes that 


* On cutting an artery across in its natural situation, it is observed 
to be inclosed in a sheath of scft, spongy, easily distended cellular 
subetance, within which sheath, the segment of the cut artery retires 
and conceals itself. This cellular sheath, most evident round the 
great arterial trunks, is in some places more dense and abundant, in 
others less go. Jt is found in considerable quantity, and very dense 
round the curvature and trunk of the aorta, the carotid arterics, the 
mesenteric and renal arteries ; but less «6 round the trunk of the 
brachial, femoral, and popliteal arteries. In all these parts, the cel- 
lular sheath, soft and easily distended, is only a continuation of the 
cecllular membrane of the neighbouring parts.’ 


This circumstance, we think, sufficiently distinguishes be- 
tween the essential and the accessory parts : the proper artery 
must necessarily remain with all its coats in close union with 
each other ; while its more lax connection with the surround- 
ing body is indicated by a difference in the degree of its 
retractile power. 

Having established the doctrine of the universality of false 
aneurysm, the author is next led to inquire how it is formed 3 
and it almost necessarily follows that, in internal parts, which 
are protected from accidental injury, this evil must take place in 
consequence of some local disease of the arterial tube, acting 
not on the whole but only on a part of its circumference. 
Professor S. in course supports this opinion. He conceives | 
that there is 


‘ A morbid degeneration of the internal coat of the artery, during 
which that coat becomes in some places weak, or very rigid and 
friable, and is thinned, separated, or ruptured, by the repeated jets 
of blood thrown from the heart. The internal coat of an artery 
being ulcerated or lacerated from a slow internal cause in some point 
of its circumference, the blood impelled by the heart begins immedi- : 
ately to ooze through the connections of the fibres of the muscular I 

d coat, and gradually to be effused into the interstices of the cellular 
| covering, which supplies the place of a sheath to the injured artery, 
and forms for a certuin space, a kind of eqbymosts, or extravasation of C : 
blood, slightly elevated upon the artery. “ Afterwards, the points of ™ / 
contact between the edges of the fibres of the muscular coat being / 
insensibly separated, the arterial blood penetrating between them, 
_ fills and elevates, in a remarkable manner, the cellular covering of 
the artery, and raises it after the manner of an incipient tumour.’ 
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That aneurysm is in reality formed in consequence of a 
disease of the vessel, many circumstances concur to shew. 
It is common in cases of aneurysm, either when the operation | 
is attempted or when the body is examined after death, to | 
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observe a manifest tendehey to disease in many. parts of the 
arterial system. We likewise not unfrequently meet with more 
aneurysms than one in the same subject; or, when the disezse 
has been removed by an operation, we find it recur in ‘some 
other part of the body. or PES Pa a ep ht Oh “ 

This, then, may be admitted as a matter of fact that aneue 
rysms, which are not produced by accidental injury, origte 
nate in some disease of the vessel; an important cifcumstance, 
for the knowlege of which we are certainly, in a great dégree,. 
indebted to the researches of Professor Scarpa: but respecté 
ing the nature of this disease it must be cantteaeal that he does 
not supply us with much light. We are frequently told of 
the coats of the vessel being ‘morbidly degenerated,’ being 
‘rendered thin or rigid,’ and, becoming § ulcerated, steatoma- 
tous, fungous, and squamous :’ but all this is said ina general 
way, and cannot be considered as leading to amy correct ace 
quaintance with the subject. We are far from wishing to 
insinuate that our information on this point is superior to 
that of the author ; “nor would we venture to assert that a 
farther investigation of it would lead to any improvement in 
practice, or that, if we thoroughly understood the nature of the 
morbid change, we should be in the smallest degree able to 
counteract it :—but it is scarcely necessary ta remark that 
this circumstance does not afford any argument against’ at- 
tempting to develope its nature; nor does it in any degree 
justify M. Scarpa in his use of so many vague and unmeaning 
phrases. Unless he had known more on the subject, it would 
have been better for him to have simply stated that the artery 
is diseased, and therefore more easily ruptured, Without 
entering into any detailed discussion respecting. the nature 
of the morbid affection of the artery, he endeavours to 
confirm his opinion by shewing that this peculiar kind of 
disorganization is not an uncommon occurrence, and that it 
affects the heart and its appendages as well as the arterial 
trunks. He then describes the manner in which this state of 
the vessel favours the formation of the disease, evinces that 
the phzenomena perfectly accord with the supposed cause, and 
enters into a minute examination of some of the descriptions 
and figures of individual cases of aneurysm, which have been 
published by modern writers ; deducing from them the con- 
clusion that the appearances, which fell under their observa- 
tion, accord better with his own hypothesis than with that 
which the writers themselves adopted, He closes this part ‘of 
his work with a series of propositions which we shall quote, 
because they present a complete summary of -his opinions on 
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those points on which he differs the most materially from his 
contempotaries. : 
© From all that has been hitherto said with regard to dneurism in 
general, and more particularly of that of the aotta, it appears to me, 
that we may with certainty conclude, fst, That this disease 1s in- 
variably formed by the aa of the proper coats of the artery. 
~adly, That the aneurismal sac is never formed by a dilatation of the 
per coats of the artery, but undoubtedly by the cellular sheath 
which the artery receives in common with the parts contiguous to 
it; over which cellular sheath the pleura is placed in the thorax, 
and the peritoneum in the abdomen. 3dly, That if the aorta im- 
mediately above the heart appears sometimes increased beyond its 
natural diameter, this is not common to all the rest of the artery, 
and when the aorta in the vicinity of the heart yields to a dilatation 
eater than natural, this dilatation does not constitute, properly 
speaking, the essence of aneurism. 4thly, That there are none of 
those marke regarded by medical men as characteristic of aneurism 
from dilatation, which may not be met with in aneurism from rupture, 
including even the circumscribed figure of the tymour. 5thly, That 
the distinction of aneurism into ¢rue and spurious adopted in the 
schools, is only the production of a false theory ; since observation 
shews, that there is only one form of this disease, or that caused by a 
rupture.of the proper coats of the artery, and an effusion of arterial 
blood into the cellular sheath which surrounds the ruptured artery? 


We have hitherto followed the author through that part of 
his treatise in which he dwells more particularly on the aneu- 
3 sysm of the aorta: but the doctrines which he lays down 
. apply in an equal degree to the same affection when it exists 
in any other part of the body. We shall not, therefore, detain 
our readers with his remarks on the aneurysm of the extremi- 
ties. His hypothesis respecting the origin and formation of 
the disease is the same in both cases ; and the farther comments 
which he makes, although important in a practical point of 
view, have less interest than those which involve a scientific 
principle. We therefore pass over the two next chapters, one | 
on the aneurysm of the popliteal and femoral artery, and the 
* other on the aneurysm of the brachial artery, and proceed to 
offer a very few observations on his suggestions respecting the 
cure of the disease. | 

With regard to this subject, though. the author displays much 
es of the same acuteness which is mantsested in the former part of 
ae his work, yet on some points his opinion is more. open to ani- 

madversion. He decidedly lays down the principle,. which is 
j : indeed generally recognized in this country, that aneurysm can 
] . never be radically cured without an obliteration of the artery, 
for a certain space above and below the diseased part: but 
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knowleging that the theory proposed by Dr. Jones must. su- 
persede many of his own suggestions: The same kind, of 
remark may be fairly made respecting his observations . on 
the method of applying the ligature. It is evident that, when 
he recommends the application of a compress: to the artery, 
and when he insists on the propriety of flattening the vessel, im 
preference to including it in a circular noose; he is proceeding 
on a false hypothesis. We deem is unnecessary, however; to 
dwell longer on this point, or to enter on any discussion of a 
question which our readers will be aware has been decided, both 
by the experiments and by the operations that have been per 
formed in this country. - The translator fairly states the im 
perfections of his original, and endeavours to supply them by 
referring to the publications which have appeared since Pors 
fessor Scarpa wrote: 

Several long chapters ate yet unnoticed : but they tefer 
principally to the minute details of practice. We have dwelt 
chiefly on that portion of the book which has the greatest 
claim to originality, and is the most connected with the 
general principles of physiology and pathology ; viz. the, part 
which relates to the formation and structure of aneurysm. 
On this subject, we are disposed to say that the Professor has 
gone a great way towards the complete establishment of his 
theory, so that the existence of ¢rue aneurysm must at least bé 
regarded as a very rare occurrence. It will be evident that we 
think highly of the general merits of the work, and ‘that we 
give the author much credit for sagacity ; and even where 
we apprehend that he is defective, we impute the circum- 
stance chiefly to his local situation, and to discoveries 
which have occurred sirice his treatise was composed: We 
must add, however, that his style is generally too diffuse ; and 
that he has unnecessarily augmented the bulk of his volume, by 
his long quotations and abstracts. The translator seems to 
have performed his office in a very creditable manner, and, by 
his judicious notes, has materially increased the value of the 
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Akt. 1X. Zeal without Junovation ; or the present State of Re- 
ligion aud Morals considered ; with a View to the Dispositions 
and Measures required for its Improvement. To which is sub- 
joined, an Address to Young Clergymen ; intended to guard 


“Them against some prevalent Errors. §vo. pp. 578 78. 6d. 


Boards. Rivingtons. 1809. : 

y 7rrH what ridicule would that philosopher be assailed, 
YY ‘who, after having gravely lamented the imperfections of 
science, should publish a book intitled Experiments for the 
purpose of making no Discoveries ? What reception, then, ought 
we to give to a writer, who professes to heal the errors and 
defects in our religious and moral systeras by Zeal without In- 
novation, or to Improve without making Improvements? If things 
as they are be wrong, how can that zeal, which limits itself to 
keep them precisely as they are, be effectual to set them right? 
Innovation, with some persons, has.a most frightful and alarming 
sound.: but how does it substantially differ from the words 
Reformation and Amelioration ? It the attainments of the 
present age surpass those of the past, if knowlege has made 
any progress, and if we are justified in accommodating things 
(as we certainly are) to the improvements which have taken 
place in mental science, Innovation, so far from being re- 
prehensible, is a duty which the soundest policy requires us to 
exercise. ‘¢ Time,” as Lord Bacon observes, is the greatest 
innovator ;” and by not listening to Ais suggestions, more 
mischief has been done than any little alterations which were. 
demanded by a change of circumstances could have effected. 

We cannot, therefore, adopt the alarm which the writer 
before us seems to feel on the score of Innovation ; nor can 
we perceive in what way his zeal can effect the objects. which 
he professedly has in view, without the aid of such alterations 
as he may range under that term. 

That he is a clergyman of a serious and pious mind, con- 
scientiously and ardently attached to the ecclesiastical system 
of this country, we fully perceive ; and we also are ready to de 
him the justice of admitting that, to a certain extent, his 
arguments and remonstrances are just and commendable : but, 
in our estimation, he is too fearful of probing the wound to 
the bottom ; and he often appears more inclined to paralize 
free inquiry by ungenerous and oblique insinuations, than 
openly and fairly to meet the difficulties which embarrass him. 
Tt is not, however, in his power to deter us by so illiberal a 
mode of warfare. We stand on too firm and too independent 
ground, and are tco deeply impressed with a sense of our 
duty on these important occasions, to disguise our sentiments, 
er to fear the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, a toe the author ae 
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find no lurking enmity to the Established Church, ‘We be- 
lieve her system to be well calculated to answer the purposes 
of piety, virtue, and social order: but we do not regard her 
formulz as such complete models of perfection that no, im- 
provements can be made in them ; nor think that the Protest- 
ant Separatists, who are so numerous in this kingdom, have 
no kind of reason to urge for their dislike of some parts of the 
public ritual. Not to repeat the remarks of Archbishop 
Tillotson on the Athanasian creed, it will be sufficient to 
quote the words of the present Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Tom- 
line) in reference to its damnatory clauses : ‘I am ready (he 
says) to acknowlege that, in my judgment, notwithstanding the 
authority of former times, our church would have acted more 
wisely, and more consistently with its general principles: of 
mildness and toleration, if it had not adopted the damnatory 


clauses of the Athanasian creed.” Elements of Christian Theg- 


logy, Vol. 2. p. 222. Now, as far as these clauses are con- 
cerned, the Bishop of Lincoln is a dissenter ; and he must, 1p 
order to be consistent with himself, so far wish to inovate,.as 
to haye these damning sentences expunged. We find it also 


admitted at p. 234. of the volume before us, that even those 


who are called Evangelical True Churchmen have their sales 5 


and what does this mean? 
Moreover, has not our book of Common Prayer formerly 


undergone a revision ; and can it be said that Biblical Criticism 


and the Science of Christian ‘Theology have made no adyances 
since the epoch of that revisal ? Would a few verbal altera- 
tions, to answer a religious purpose, be Icss innocent than the 
change of the word Kingdoms into that of Dominions, in the 
prayer for the High Court of Parliament, which was made to 
answer a political purpose ?—We put these plain questions to 
the present author; since, with all his pretended display of 
liberality, he would involve those who suggest the necessity or 
propriety of any amendment of the public Form, in the 
anathema of being disaffected to the System. On the con- 
trary, we repeat our firm conviction that the interests of the 
Established Church would be most essentially promoted by 
rendering her ritual more comprehensive, and by obviating 
some of the scruples of Dissenters. So hostile is this 
writer, however, to all changes, that he even objects to the 


introduction of a collection of Psalms and Hymns instead of ’ 


the Old and New Versions of David’s Psalms, though it is 


a practice which good sense recommends, and the utility of 


which has lately been proved in many churches and chapels, 


Several Bishops have recommended improvements in Psal- 


Body; particularly, if we mistake not, the late Bishop of 
M 3 Londen, 
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London, in one of his charges to his clergy : but how is this 
improvement to be effected under the auspices of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or of Tate and Brady ? The modern collections - 
of Psalms and Hymns, substituted in the room of these 
miserable rhimesters, are more devotional and more adapted to 
the christian scheme. 

The object of this clergyman is twofold, viz. to check 
Separatism, and to promote the revival of genuine christianity 
in heart and practice throughout the community. As far as 
the latter design is concerned, much praise is due to hjs 
motive, and to the ardour with which he prosecutes it: but we 
think that he labours under a great mistake respecting the cure 
of Separatism. To urge clergymen to cultivate a devotional 
spitit, and to bestow sedulous attention on the important 
duties of their sacred order, is in character with a writer 
who professes a solicitude for the amendment of our religion 
and morals : but he surely cannot be so ignorant as to suppose 
that any clerical exemplariness of conduct can reach the grand 
emergency of the case which he has in contemplation. Net- 


ther are the Evangelical Clergy restrained from Free Prayer 


and extemporaneous preaching, by the ‘orderly and zealous 
parish priests who are in their vicinity ; nor do the good lives. 
of these Evangelical Diyines meet the objections of Separa- 


tists. ‘The points at issue are not merely those of morality. 


Doctrines, and the modes of exhibiting doctrines, must be dis- 
cussed ; and it is nugatory to speculate on producing an 
extensive effect on the religious world without bringing some 
of these under investigation. If practical religion bi the 
prominent object, it would seem to be a measure of sound 


‘policy to sacrifice speculative opinions, in some degree, to 


this grand desideratum, by narrowing the field of controversy, 
and enlarging the phalanx of christian warriors by more liberal 
terms of admission. Should it be judged otherwise, and any 
attempt at accommodation be regarded as dangerous, Innova- 
tion must be proscribed : but let not those who are of adif- 
ferent opinion be stigmatized as enemies of the Church and of 
Christianity itself. : 

Not to feel and applaud the devout energy with which the 
present writer urges his brethren, including the Bishops them- 
Selves, regularly ‘to preach Christ with the simplicity in 
which the scriptures hold him forth,’ and to be examples of 
the doctrine which they inculcate, would argue in us a cri=, 
minal indifference to the interests of religion. In all his pages 
that are of this complexion and character, he is a clergyman 
much “ after our own heart,” and intitled to our warmest respect. 


_. No spark of this zeal do we wish to extinguish ; we are only 


9 , sorry 
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sorry that he is not more expanded in his views 3 and that he: 


does not, in estimating the real state of things, advert to the 


mental. .embarrassments under. which many persons labour, 
and is not sufficiently explicit on those points which divide the’ 


christian world. The present is a reasoning age ; and it is 
not by declamation, by the nod of authority, nor by the 
thunder of anathemas, but by arguments addressed to the 
judgment and the understanding, that men can be convinced. 
The author, indeed, is no advocate for what he terms ‘a 


highly rectified spirit of orthodoxy, nor, though he candidly / 
apologizes for the Evangelical Migiters, does he approve of all 
their tenets* and of all parts of their conduct ; yet he would: 


not abate one jot of orthodoxy, as at present established ; nor 


alter a word, to obviate the necessity. of mental salvos in the - 
subscribing clergy, or to remove the objections of conscientious: 


separatists. If the church be in danger from the increase of a 
sectarian spirit, is this the way to attack that spint with 
success ? 

Probably, if the author were at our elbow, he would say 
that the drift of his essay is to revive a truly serious and 
devotional spirit, and that his view is not the reformation of 


articles of faith, but the reformation of the heart. Of this we: 


are aware : but he blends the danger of the church with the 


existing state of religion and morals, and glances at the 


recovery of the straying separatist to the established fold ; 
and we conceive it to be impossible to accomplish this cam- 





-# The doctrine of Election, as maintained by these Calvinistic 
divines, is here stated as favourably for them as they would state it 
themselves. ¢ According to their views, (says the author) the /ai#b 


and holiness of the people of God are included, with their final hap-. 


piness, in the decree of their election.” Yet it is not maintained 
that the elect are uniformly holy. To obviate the difficulty arising 
from errors in the conduct of the elect, a nice distinction is made 
between sliding and falling : but we shall not meddle with it. Suf- 
fice it to observe that, though the scheme classes the elected amang 
the holy, it does not tell us that all the holy will be elected : it 1s 
the langpage, however, of the Scriptures, that God bas chosen the 
godly for him:elf, and is not this account more plain and a-more direct 
inducement. to pious exertion? What possible utility can result 
from reversing this scriptural arrangement ? Is it not better to say 
with the sacred writings, that Election is included in faith and holi- 
ness, than that faith and holiness are included in Election? Con. 
troversy can never be at an end if, in the first instance, we rashly 
pronounce on the Divine Decrees, and then make Scriptures speak 
in accordance with our apprehension of these divine mysteries ; in- 
Tah of endgayouring from the Scripturea to learn the way te the 
‘abet. . 
cata “M4 plex 
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plex object by any oratory which is merely ethical and pious. 


_ We are persuaded that he is in error when he speculates on 


the effects which would result from that revival of religion 
which he anticipates. 


« Among a people taught by instructors, who bestowed their at- 
téntion on the obvious features of Christianity; and whose discourses 
had a character of sinvple conception, and invariably practical -drift, 
we should find teligiousness expressing itself, net so. mach. in dis- 
plags of extraordinary acutencss, as in a meck but firm reliance on the 
few prominent truths revealed in the Scriptures, for hope and ¢om- 
fort }. in an evident consciousness of the limited extent of their know. 
ledge ; in subdued tempers, and conscientious observance of the 
duties of their station.’ | i 

> Persons who were taught by instructors whose sermons dis- 
played the obvious features of Christianity, and who caught the 
zeal of their teachers, might not display any extraordinary 
aéuteness: but, if religion was a serious pursuit with them, they 
would read and examine for themselves ; and the consciousness 
of the limited extent of their knowlege would not keep them 
from wishing and endeavouring to know all that was in their 
power. After having excited a love of religious truth, we. 
must not count on any supposed deficiency of acutehess, nor say 
to the devout inquirer, “ Hitherto shalt thou go, but no farr. 
ther.” 

: Notwithstanding the strictures which this writer passes on 
tome, parts of the conduct of those ministers who are termed 
fvangelical, he is, to a certain extent, their warm apologist, 
and concurs with them in many points of doctrine. He is fear- 
ful; also, lest the prejudices of the young clergy should operate 
to the disadvantage of the system which those ministers es- 
pouse. In reference toa preacher of this description, he thus 
speaks in the Address ; Ly 


¢ His preaching from a little Bible, his attire, his gestures, his 
seemiigly affected language, his extetmpore prayer, his bombastic 
hymn, no more prove his doctrine to be false than they prove it to 
be true. Nor indeed will a hictle admixture of Quixotism in the man, 
be a sufficient reason for considering the whole of his system, as 
founded in error: unless it can be demonstrated, that one part is so 
inseparable from the other, that we must receive the whole; or re- 
ject the whole.’ : 


_ Supposing the constitution of the Church as now established 
to be in danger from the practices of the Evangelical clergy, 
and frora the preachers of this class among the Separatists, it 
is important to advert to the features in the professional services 
of these divines, and to consider of some mode of counter- 
acting the apprehended evil. Independently of the doctrines 
. | | which 
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which run through all their discourses, their extemporaneous. 
praying and preaching without notes are the circumstances 
which make the strongest impression on the populace; and 
many men, who are firmly attached to the Liturgy, have been 
inclined to think that the established clergy would more effec- 
tually repress Methodism by learning. to address their flock 


with the freedom of extemporaneous eloquence *, and by ine 


troducing a short prayer of their own composition, before the 
sermon, (in the manner of Bishop Wilson in his printed dis, 
courses,) than by any other preceeding. We pretend not to 
«urge these measures : but the subject requires more discussion 
than it here receives; and if the plan were tried in some 
parishes with success, we should veniure to ask, Ought the 
mere plea of its being an innovation on the common usage to 
prevent the practice from being made general? ‘To foil the 
Methodists with their own weapons would be highly politic. 
The difference, in point of effect, between the oratory of the 
senate and the bar, and that of the pulpit, is well known ; and 
if our established clergy, with their talents and superior lite- 
rary qualifications, were to adopt this kind of eloquence, in- 
stead of reatling their sermons, the methodistic declaimer must 
‘kick the beam,” and lose his popularity before his accom- 
plished rival. | | 
Several pages are employed in recommending the cultivatio 

of a spirit of devotion, and in considering its probable effects o 
the ministers of religion at this period: but, if the ¢ cultivation 
of a spirit of devotion’ includes (as it necessarily must) the 
improvement of devotional talents, it is diflicult to conceive how 
a parish-priest, in the ordinary exercise of his ministerial duty, 
can bring them into use for the benefit of his congregation, 


* The ministers of the Scotch Church never take a note into the 
pulpit ; and their knowlege, zeal, and usefulness in their profession 
are most eminent. This writer, however, in his advice to the young 
clergy, cautions them against what is called extemporespreaching, and 
would allow it only to aged ministers; not considering that, if thia 
habit of preaching without notes be not commenced early in life, it 
cannot be adopted in its decline. He confesses with regret the in- 
trusion of worldly and incompetent men into the priesthood, and 
regards the exclusion of such persons as impossible. Perhaps their 
tetal exclusion is impossible: but if clergymen did not use even 
notes, many. who now hold situations in the church through interest, 
without proper qualifications for the office, would necessarily be ex- 
cluded. Study and elocution would be indispens}ble ; and the zig- 
zag printed sermons, imitating MSS , * to cheat the gallery critic,’ 
would stand them in little stead. At least, clergymen most get their 





sermons by heart, and even this practice would have no bad effect on 


their lives, 
oan unless 
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unless he avails himself of the opportunity of mtroducing 2 

‘er of his own composition, instead of the usual & Prevémt 
zs, O Lerd?? &c. before the sermon. Following the practice 
ef Wilson and Zollikofer, our clergy might properly employ 
a prayer adapted to the discourse which was about to be deli- 
wered ; and while this would violate no rule of the Chureh, 
it would be an i#novation that must have its use in inducing 
many, who are methodistically inclined, to prefer the church 
to the <onventicle. 

We concur with this writer im the necessity of some mea- 
sures for coynteracting the growth of-a sect by which our 
churches are thinned, but we differ with him respecting the 
means. His zeal, in our judgment, is narrowed in the ex- 
treme, and not tempered with that truly philosophic mind 
which he recommends at p. 214. He lets © I dare uct wait 
pon I would.” Ue is desiraus of accomplishing a darling 
object ; and yet he resists alt methods, even those of the mildest 
nature, which promise in a direct way to promote his views. 

After a serious lamentation over the growing impiety of the 
age, by which multitudes are induced ‘to pass religion by, 
with equal indifference, whether she appear dressed 1n eathe-+ 
dra} state, or th the plainer attire of parochial service ;” and 


‘after expressions of deep concern at the increase of Separatism 3 


the author proceeds to offer some libera} remarks (as he terms 
them) for the consideration of Separatists : but we suspect that: 
this description of religionists will not pronounce them to be’ 
very liberal, nor be conciliate¢ by them. ‘They will not feek 
themselves much obliged to him for representing ¢ the consti- 
tution of dissenting churches as tending to democracy ;’ nor 
will they be likely to be convineed by being told that ¢ con- 
tinuance of dissent from the national church, which their an- 
eestors began, may be regarded as the natural consequence of 
2 common infirmity ? much Jess will they relish that * gentle’ 
persuasion, wrapped up in a compliment to existing dissenters, 
izinal nonconformists, here called ¢ the 
broachers of separatism,’ which breathes love ‘to the pious 
among them,-acknowleges the innocence of the children, while 
it sees the sin of the fathers, and generously admits the possi- 
bility of ‘their getting to heaven by those very forms, which 
might have had their origin in pride, in refractoriness, or in sedi- 
tion? (p. 217, 218.) ‘This gevtle argument is in one respect 
like brother Peter’s p/aiz argument, in the * Tale of the Tub :” 
it is equally logical and convincing. 

..As to the Established Church, the author admits that it has’ 
‘marks of human imbecility,’ and that ¢ it has something to 
amend ;’ but he protests against alterations, estecming the ex- 
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periment hazardous. It is probable that the fears here exe 
pressed prevail with those from whom alone changes can 


mildly proceed, and that we must confide solely in the piety 


and virtue of the clergy to meet the moral and religious difh- 
culties under which. we at present labour. The influence of 
this body is certainly great; and this influence, in a spiritual 
view, cannot fail of being augmented by ‘a sedulous attention 
to the discharge of the duties of their profession, Nothing 
can be more judicious than the hints here given on the import- 
ance of the clerical character ; 


¢ I would not have the young clergyman ‘tay the whole stress of 
expectation on the performance of his professional duties, like those 
who look for no effect, but where there is a noisy operation. It should 
be settled in his mind, that there is a mighty force in example alone 3 
and he should habituate himself to expect much from that. Cop- 
sider, therefore, the constant exhibition of Christianity in your own 
person, as a very principal reason for which you dwell among those 
whom you have to teach. Consider the eyes of all your flock as 
turned upon your life every day, as their ears are open to your sermon 
on the Sunday ; and be desirous, that the exemplification of what 
you teach may be complete. Teach them by facts, as well as by 
words. Show them what obedience is, by being yourselves obedient; 
what submission is, by submitting patiently to what is trying ;. what 
kindness is, by acts of kindness. et them see you acting conform 
ably to your conditicn in life: liberal, if afluent; if confined to a 
slender income, neither complaining at your lot, nor ridiculously 
solicitous to make it appear better than it is, nor catering, by 
cringing or sordid arts, to render it so. Let your life be an example 
not only of virtue, but of sanctity; and of sanctity, endearing by 
amiableness, and illuminated by chearfulness ; that the common in- 
structor of the parish may be accounted, not only one of the best, 


but one of the happiest creatures of the place. Iam much mistaken, 


if on examining into the causes which, under God, contribute to the 
good effect of a resident teacher’s ministry, the greatest part of the 
operation would not be found to lie in this, that the instructor ex- 
¢mplified in his own person, what he enforced on his auditory : that 
he was known to be the very man himself, which he taught others 
to be: that he not only : 


“s Allur’d to brighter worlds, but led the way.” 


As far as this and other points connected with the discharge 
of clerical duties are concerned, we recommend the pages 
before us to the repeated perusal of all the clergy, but parti- 
cularly of the younger members of that sacred order; and we 
should be happy to find that the wholesome advice which is 
here offered had the effect of making them studious, serious, 
devotional, evangelical, (in the true sense of the word,) ‘and 
watching for the souls of their respective flocks, as those who 

| must 
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5 ; : 
X myst give an account of their charge to the Redeemer and Judge 

if of all men. Such a set of clergy would accomplish much, 

a though not every thing. 





Art. X. The History of the World, from the Reign of Alexander 

to that of Augustus, comprehending the latter Ages of Eurapean 
Greece, and the History of the Greek Kingdoms in Asia and 
Africa, from their Foundation to their Destructiun; with a Pre- 
liminary Survey of Alexander’s Conquests, and an Estimate of his 
| Plans for their Consolidation and Improvement. By John Gillies, 
i LL.D: F.R.S. and-S.A. London, F.R.S. Edinburgh, and His- 
? toriographer to His Majesty for Scotland. 2 Vols. 4to. 4l. 4s. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


1" his former work on the History of Antient Greece, it was 
A the object of Dr. Gillies to trace the progress of the Greeks 
from the earliest notices of them which history has preserved, sty 
1 to the period of the subversion of their liberties and independ- 
i) ence, including an account of the Macedonian conquest ; 
a | and he describes, in the production now before us, the fortunes 
that befel their descendants in the new sovereignties which 
sprang out of the vast acquisitions of Alexander. Such we 
, consider to have been the primary intention of these volumes ; 
| although the author occasionally deviates into other tracks, and 
pursues them more at length than is consistent with his leading |! 
design. | 

A fairer field for literary ambition to signalize itself cannot 
well be imagined. It is very much untrodden ground. The 
: respectable Rollin, it is true, has gone over it, but he did not 
- survey it with the eye of a statesman, nor apply to it the prin- 
ciples of enlightened criticism; he merely acted the part of a 
translator, and did not even pretend to have done any thing , 
more. Who, then, that indulges liberal curiosity will not ap- | 
Z| plaud the attempt to throw all the light which may be collected t 
. from the scanty remains of antiquity, on the progress and 
| effects of Greek domination in Asia and Africa? This is an 
undertaking of which the due execution would constitute a 
title to honourable distinction, and the accomplishment of 

which requires no ordinary qualifications. 
Various and rare as these qualifications and attainments 
\ re must be allowed to be, it does not appear to us that the present 
% author has betrayed any deficiency with respect to them. His 
volumes bear witness that he was well acquainted with the 
sources whence his materials must be procured, and that he 
has not been wanting in the diligence and perseverance which 
were necessary in order to collect them. He has ranged over 
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the pages of all the principal antient historians, sacred and © 
profane, H¢rodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Arrian, 
Plutarch, Strabo, Josephus, Pausanias, A‘lian, Livy, Curtius, 
Tacitus, Pliny, Justin, &c. and has applied also ‘to modern 


, Surces of historical deduction and geographical illustration. 


These materials being prepared, the next point was to select 
with judgment, and to atrange with skill; and it is in regard 
to these last-mentioned functions that Dr. Gillies; we appre- 
hend, will have to grapple with criticism; since we think that 
he will find it difficult to vindicate this monument of his learn- 
ing and industry from the charges of deficient and faulty dis- 
position, and of an undue admixture of extraneous matter. 
‘To the more important requisites, however, of a conductor 
through these paths of history, Dr. G.’s pretensions will be 
acknowleged ; and he will be found a guide who is well ‘ac- 
quainted not merely with the general bearings of the cou 
and with its high ways, but with its bye-roads and sequestered 
parts, and who is familiar with all the objects in it which most 
deserve notice and attention. 

The representations given by Dr. Gilles, of the duties of 
an historian, and of the principal design of history, are striking 


¢ In my ambition to heighten the interest of this narrative with 
the present age and posterity, I have felt the necessity of continually 
extending my researches beyond the chronology of kings, the in- 
trigues of courts, the dry and often doubtful details of negociations 
and battles. Without neglecting any of these indispensible rather 
than greatly edifying matters, my attention has been chiefly directed 
to objects of more allurement or more permanency ; the local circum. 
stances, occupations, and manners of communities at large, and of 
the various ranks of persons composing them ; a curious and unculti« 
vated branch of history, towards the advancement of which I have 
studied to unite even the scantiest and most scattered sources of in« 
formation that either the fragments of antiquity have delivered down, 
or the casual notices of modern travellers have laid open.’?— 

‘ The grave and judicious Polybius composed his, invaluable work 
to explain by what means the Romans, in the space of fifty-three 
years, commencing with the second Punic war, acquired a decided 
preponderancy over all those powers, which, in the course of the fol- 
lowing century, they reduced into provinces. It was, he thought, 
a task more easy and more animating to trace the progress of the 
rising commonwealth, than to rake into the vices and miseries of de- 
caying monarchies: and the same motives which swayed with Poly- 
bius, have generally actuated all succeeding historians ; though it may 
be doubted whether their narratives would not have proved more Use- 
ful to posterity if, instead of continually expatiating on the wisdom 
and good management of the victors, they had been at more pains to 
impress the sad lessons to be learned from the wretched ‘impolicy of: 
the vanquished.’ As 
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As introductory to the professed subject of these volumes,- 
the author has inserted a very elaborate view of the state of 
Asia and of the neighbouring countries of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
from the earliest times to the period of the subjugation of. the 
two former. He is a believer in the conquests of Sesostris, and 

ives credit to the accounts of the victorious and splendid reigns 
of Ninus and Semiramis, as well as the subsequent reyolutions 
which antient writers have involved in so much fiction; and 
he is an advocate for the early high advances of the Ethiopians, 
Egyptians, and Orientals, in civilization and the arts. He has 
also collected with great industry the notices which have come 
down to us of a very extensive and active commerce, carried 
on in very remote times, and comments on them with great 
acuteness and ingenuity. 

The cause which Dr. G. assigns for the frequency of revo- 
lutions in Asia is, we think, the philosophical and the true 


reason : : ; 

¢ A lively writer (Montesquieu) cited and approved by a-learned 
one (Gibbon) ascribes the frequent revolutions ip Asia to the ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, which in that continent jmmediately touch 
each other, without any intervening degree of middle temperature. 
But consistently with the records of history, indispensable premises 
to such general conclusions, the vicissitudes in the eastern world may 
more truly be referred to the striking contrast between fierce No- 
mades with their warlike manners and habits, and the softened civi« 
lization in their neighbourhood of men collected in great cities, dis+ 
solved in the luxury of baths and harams. If the Scythians often 
descended in terror from their cold mountains, the shepherds of Ara 
bia and Ethiopia, as we shall see presently, emerged with a successful 
boldness from their scorching plains. The Medes inhabiting a 
country more southern than Spain, held sway, during their rude pas- 
toral state, for a century and a half in Upper Asia. But corrupted 
by their conquests in Assyria, the Medes lost their military prowess 
without improving in civil wisdom; and thereupon submitted to 
Cyrus and his Persians, a people visited by a still warmer sun, but 
who then lived in scattered villages, subsisted chiefly by hunting 
and pasturage, and were commonly cloathed in the. skins of wild 


beasts.’ | 


The vast extent and wide ramifications of antient commerce 
are here ascribed to its connection with religion, and to its 
being in the hands and under the management of the ministers 
of sacred offices. Dr. Gillies observes that ¢ the spice of India, 
the perfumes of Arabia, the amber of Prussta, the gold of Ethio- 
pia, the silver of Spain, and the tin of Britain, were, accord- 
ing to the uniform testimony of antiquity, produced most 
perfectly and most abundantly at the farthest extremities of the 
commercial world; they were stored up, however, in greatest 
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plenty in places near to its centre, and employed or consumed 
with most profusion in Egypt and Babylonia.’ Dr. G. also 
takes notice of the progress which the Egyptian priests had 
made in astronomy, and then states that the sphere of theit 
activity * extended itself to all those occupations and pursuits 
most conducive to the improvement of society. They were 
not only conversant with the celestial motions, regulating the 
rise and inundations of the Nile; they were not only as« 
tronomers and seers, but geographers, engineers, architects. 
and physicians, directors of great undertakings in agriculture, 


and protectors, through the sanctity of their temples, of that 


extended commerce which, as the history of all ages attests, 
necessity will often produce and maintain among remote and 


barbarous nations.’ : 
In his account of the constitution of the city of Meroe, 


Dr. G. fully developes his notion of the antient emporia of 
commerce, and of the causes of their security and prosperity. 


‘The sandy ocean of Africa contained many ancient wonders in 
its vast bosom, of which the greatest was Meroe, a broad island 
compared in form to a shield, between the thirteenth and eizhteenth 
degrees of north latitude, washed on Its eastern and western sides re~ 
spectively, by the Astaboras and the Nile. Its capital, called also 
Meroe, stood near the site of the modern Chendi, was immemorially 
@ great city, and so anciently connected with Thebes in Egypt, that 
the citizens of those places conjunctly, each of which was then go- 
verned by its own magistrates, built the far-famed temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, on arich speck of the leopards skin, ten days journey north 
west of Thebes, and now clearly proved to be the Oasis of Siwah. 
The Astaboras, now Takazzé, washing Meroe on the east, is: periodi- 
cally joined by a still more eastern stream flowing from Tigré in 
Abyssinia, and called Mareb ‘* the obscure,” because it hides itself 
one part of the year in the sands, afterwards emerging in the rainy 
season to join the Takazzé. The Néle enclosing Meroe on the west, 
is in like manner joined fourscore miles south of Chendi by the As- 
tapus, a more western river, which flows from remote and unknown 
sources far to the south west of Abyssinia, and which, as it is very 
deep, and preserves during the whole year an undiminished stream, 
deserves to be regarded as surpassing the Abyssinian Nile, both in 
the mass of its waters, and the length of its course. Of this river 
Astapus, the main component part of the Egyptian Nile, none of 
the inquisitive antiepts were able to discover the source, and it has 
still concealed its head from the curiosity of the moderns. ~ 

* Encompassed by watery boundaries so interesting in history, 
Meroe was celebrated for its profusion of precious metals, and of 
gems still more precious. It abounded beyond all’ countries -in 
‘ebony 3 and with this valuable wood, it abounds to. the ‘present. day. 
In the flourishing age of the Ethiopians, it is said tu have been de» 
fended by upwards of two hundred thousand soldiers, and enriched 


«by double that number of industrious. artizans. « Bet’ the circetr- 
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stance especially deserving regard is, that it remained a theocracy or 
sacerdotal government down to the learned age of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, when King Ergamenes of Meroe, who had imbibed enough of 
Greek philosophy to liberate him from cowardly superstition, but 
too little to teach him either humanity or good policy, massacred the 
collective body of priests, ministers of the golden temple, who had 
long and wisely governed both prince and people. Having com- 
mitted this enormity, the usurper coerced by the arm of. _— a 
nation that had been immemorially governed by the mere force of 
opinion. Before a melancholy revolution eternally fatal to the prose 
perity of Meroe, that island may be considered as the subsisting moe 
del of a government, anciently very prevalent, and which without 
arms, and with a few corporal punishments, overawed the minds of 
men, and concentrated their exertions, taught them to rear temples, 
and form sacred enclosures, haunts sndeet of superstition, but scats 
also of industry and commerce ; and which by the labours of peace 
‘adorned many parts of the ancient continent with great cities before 
the iron age of conquerors and destroyers. In a subsequent part of 
this work, we shall see other models of sacerdotal governments, sub- 
sisting in Lesser Asia down to the reign of Augustus. 

* The traditions of the Abyssinians, often of little value in them- 
selves, are corroborated by history and monuments, when they affirm 
that their capital Axum, and to the south of Axum, Azab or Saba, 
were anciently renowned for religion and traffick. Both these cities 
were intimately cennected with Meroe, and Meroe itself stood ina 
similar connection with Thebes in Egypt, since the Thebans and 
Meroites established conjunctly the colony of Ammonium in Libya. 
The historical account of this establishment, as well as the near re- 
Jationship among all those remote cities, not to mention Elephantina, 


This, and Memphis, is strongly attested in the uniformity of their 


atill subsisting remains ; every where that massive Egyptian style, 
unrivalled in solidity and durability : huge pillars of stone, roofed 
with long parallel beams of the same unperishing material : and these 
either traversed by shorter ones, or lying contiguous to each other, 
and thus forming stupendous blocks thirty and sometimes forty feet 
long. The same relationship is attested in the agreement of Ethio- 
pian and Egyptian hieroglyphics. That mode of writing, which, af- 
ter the invention of alphabetic characters, came to’ be confined in 
Egypt to sacred purposes, still continued to be employed for all or- 
dinary transactions in Ethiopia. ‘This latter country, having pre- 
served its ancient theocratic government, als retained the ancient 
icture writing or symbols, which the priests of Thebes and Meroe 

: bad found highly useful, not in the affairs only of religion, but in 
those of common life, particularly in commerce. By casting an eye 
on the map of Africa, the reader will perceive that the various: cities 
above named, form two distinct chains of staples or stations on op- 
posite sides of the Nubian desert ; one northward in the line of Ele- 
phentinne Thebes, This, and Memphis ; another southward in the 
ine of Meroe, Axum, Assab or Saba. Carriers were not wanting to 
connect the remotest emporia on opposite sides of the sandy ocean’: 
the troops from Tema and Sheba, Arabian and Ethiopian nomades, 
whose’ 
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whose commercial expeditions are conspicuous in the earliest records 
of the East.’ | | 


The country next mentioned formed a link of communica- 
tion between Egypt and Ethiopia, and India ; 


‘Egypt, and Ethiopia above Egypt, are separated by the Red 
sea from Arabia, a vast triangle whose sides are formed by that sea 
and the Persian gulph, and whose. basis is the Indian ocean. The 
desert regions towards its centre, might be not improperly classed 
with the sandy Sakara in correspondent latitudes of Africa. But 
in many pdrts nearer to the coast, and particularly at Sabza on the 
Red sea, and Omanum on the Persian gulph, Arabia admits the 
culture of vines and of palm trees ; and from participating in those 
ordinary benefits was naturally viewed by men, as they emerged from 
the gloom of the neighbouring wilderness, with a delight heightened 
by contrast, and described with transports stronger and more glow- 
ing than the greatest insulated beauty is able to inspire. It was 
called the ‘* Happy Arabia,’ a name which Sabea more particu 
larly deserved, as the land of frankincense, an article of inestimable 
value among nations with whom perfumes were favourite and habi- 
tual luxuries, and which being highly prized, and extravagantly in- 
dulged in by themselves, were superstitiously consumed in vast pro- 
fusion on the altars of their gods. 

¢ But another article equally recommended by luxury, and de- 
manded by imperious necessity, was wanting in both Ethiopias, as 
Adel and Yemen were sometimes called. This article is spice in all 
its different kinds, essential as a preservative against putrid maladies 
in all warm countries, especially those frequently laid under waters, 
either by the natural floods of rivers, or by artificial irrigations for 
the purposes of tillage. Pepper was conveyed, as we have seen, from 
India to Egypt by caravans, as early as the age of Joseph. ‘To ob- 
tain the same commodity by sea, the Sabzans gradually explored the 
coasts between the Arabian and Persian gulph ; became the first na- 
vigators on the Erythrean sea, and thus rendered the two Sabas em- 
poria for the aromatics of the coast of Malabar as well as for the 
spices of Taprobana or Ceylon ; so that the happy Arabia, in addi- 
tion to its native perfumes, early breathed foreign odours of a still 
superior quality.’ 


Having shewn that Phoenicqa was peopled from Sabza, the 
author observes that | 


‘ The incidents attending this colonization are unknown, but the 
purpose for which it was effected speedily and visibly declared itself 
in the commercial exertions of the Phcenicians, whose shores sever- 
teen centuries before Christ are said to have been cagered with ships 
as with a garment ; and who shortly after that period appear from pros 
fane writers to have exchanged in their markets the metals of Spain 
and Britain for all the most coveted productions of the East and 
South. Even before that early date the migration of Abram into 
Canaan, points to a subsisting commercial communication between 
the countries around the Mediterranean sea and those of Upper 
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Asia. Inthe age of that patriarch, Damaseus was already a welt 
known city. Emessa or Hemg, Epiphania or Hamath, and Hiero- 
polis the temple of the Syrian goddess on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, were stations or emporia which all of them remounted to 
immemorial antiquity. It should seem, therefore, that travelling 
traders between Upper and Lower Asia already explored the routes 
which they were destined thenceforwards to pursue, and perhaps had 
discovered those hidden secrets of the wilderness, which enabled them 


boldly to plunge through the sandy ocean of Palmyra or Tadmor, 


a station not established, bnt enlarged and strengthened by Solomon, 


and adorned under the first successors of Alexander, with those. 


prodigies of architectural magnificence, which, though totally un- 
noticed by ancient authors, clearly tell even in ruims their own story 5 


ruins still attesting the magnitude of commerce carried on by cara~ — 


vans, since to that solely, Palmyra owed its opulence and splendour.’ 


- Speaking of the’ several countries of antiquity which were 
united together by commercial intercourse, = c Egypt, 
Ethiopia, the Lesser Asia, Assyria, and Ariana, Dr. Gillies re- 
marks : - are 


© In each of them, in the midst of savage feroeity and rude bar- 
barism, the routes of commerce were marked with opulence and ele- 
ance : great cities subsisted and flourished, protected through the 
influence of superstition rather than the strength of arms; under 
priestly magistrates “‘ whose eye was their law and whose tongue was 
their oracle,” war-like Nomades mixed in salutary intercourse with 
eaceful artizans ; and on the shores of the Euxine and Caspian, as 
well as in the central route through Asia, there were many bold and 
useful undertakings and many indubitable proofs of very high civiliza- 


tion. But as in history general description, how well soever it may 


be authenticated, never supersedes the necessity of particular and 
precise facts, I shall, im reference to the threefold division above 
given of Asia, having already spoken of Babylon in Assyria, now 
give some account of Bactra m Anana, and of Pessinus in Lesser 
zisia.’ | 

We were inclined to quote these descriptions of Bactra and 
and Pessinus, but our limits forbid. 

The comparative civilization of favoured spots of Asia, with 
their advancement. in many of the arts at an early period 
of the world, is indisputable : the only question. seems to be 
as to the degree of it; and we are inclined to believe that those 
who rate it low come nearest to the truth. 

Curious and important as are the facts contained in this 
Preliminary Survey, and valuable as are the observations which 
accompany them, we cannot help thinking that it is composed 
on much too large a scale, considering it as an introductory 
essay. It occupies two hundred quarto pages of the present: 
work, and might form’a fit subject for a separate publication. It 


is besides wholly out of its place im these volumes ; since they 
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do hot embrace Alexander’s conquests, in which case alone 
it would have been properly introduced, but commence with 
the death of that monarch. We must remark, also, that 
Dr. G. has strangely blended with this: account of the an- 
tiquities of Asia, his observations, on the character, views, and 
proceedings of the Macedonian hero. "We can see no reason, 
why those matters were not kept quite distinct ; which might 
easily have been done, since the author had only to place the 
second, third, and fourth sections of the Preliminary Survey 
before the first, which so naturally connects itself with the 
fifth. Indeed the truth seems to be that, in the work itself, 
as well as in this preliminary part, very valuable materials in 
great abundance are brought together, without sufficient time 
and labour having been bestowed on assorting, arranging, and. 
connecting them ; or at least without adequate success having 
attended any such labour, if exerted. 1 , 

With Dr. Gillies as insisting on the liberal and comprehen- 
sive views of the Macedonian conqueror, we have no fault to 
find, except that he dwells too exclusively on them, while he 
passes too lightly over the enormities which cast so dark a 
shade on Alexander’s memory. By comparing the representa- 
tions of the detractors of that monarch with those of Dr. 
G., we shall probably arrive at a fair estimate of the hero’s 
character. 


_ In the usual course of his behaviour, (says our historian,) he was 
mild, temperate, and just ; yet, on several important occasions, he 


‘ was the victim both of anger and of pleasure ; the two most ordinary 


sources of human frailty. But such personal excellencies or defects 
disappear before the splendour of hie public life, the regular boldness 
of his plans, and the unrivalled magnitude of his performances. En- 
dowed with an alertness and energy peculiarly his own, he neverthe- 
less practised patiently in war the lessons derived from Philip, the 
greatest of Generals, In his civil administration, and the prudent 
management of his conquests, he adhered as invariably to maxims 
instilled by Aristotle the greatest of philosophers. ‘This singula- 
rity in his proceedings, as regulated by the lessons and authority of 
two such men, and of such opposite principles. or purposes, strangely 
overlooked as it has been by historians and philosophers of Europe, 
was clearly recognized by Mandanis, an Indian and a priest, when 
he declared the invading Macedonian the only proficient in wisdom 
that he had ever known even by report, at the head of a victorious 
army.’ 


The following extract, although diffuse, we are induced to 
copy, because it contains a sunimary of those plans by which 
the Macedonian hoped to consolidate his vast empire, and to | 
ensure its permanency : 


N 2 ¢ According 
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‘ According to authentic historians, Alexander bounded his entre, 
pire northward, by the Danube and the Jaxartes. In a former part 
of this work, we have seen his proceedings on the banks of these 

reat rivers, which flow respectively into the Euxine and Caspian ; 
and had occasion to observe with what admirable prudence he avoid- 
ed a useless conflict with the Scythian nations beyond them, at the 
game time that he adopted the surest means for overawing such ir- 
reclaimable barbarians, and eonfining them in future within their na- 
tive wilderness. The bleak Scythian desért led to nothing more 
valuable beyond it :’ the reverse was the case with the burning sands 
of Arabia. The southern shores of that peninsula were immemo- 
rially inhabited, as we have seen, by the Sabzans, an industrious and 
enlightened people, cultivating the most valuable productions, and 
carrying on many rich branches of commerce. 

¢ Alexander, we are told, had formed the resolution of penetrating 
thither, and as his armies were to be accompanied and seconded by 
fleets, (the best means for securing success, ) he had shortly after his 
return to Babylon, sent down successively into the Persian gulph, 
three vessels for exploring and examining the contiguous coasts. 
The first of these vessels, commanded by Archias, proceeded only 
to Tylos or Tyrus, formerly mentioned as a well known mart of the 
Pheenicians, and still subsisting as the center of the modern fishery 
for pearls. The second vessel, navigated by Androsthenes, advanced: 
but a little farther ; and even Hiero, a Greek of Cilicia, by whom 
the third fhip was conducted, far less surpassed his precursors than 
he fell short of the object which his employer had recommended to 
him ;. which was to circumnavigate the whole of Arabia from the 
mouth of the Euphrates to the inmost recess of the Red Sea. But 
Fiero barely beheld Cape Syagros, the great eastern promontory $ 
and after viewing the conflict of the waves there, hastened back to 
describe this forbidding obstacle, in nearly the same terms of exag- 
geration, which were used by the first Portuguese mariners, who 
saw, without doubling, the Cape of Good Hope. But Alexander 
was alike proof against fear and imposture; with him the voyages 
hitherto undertaken were mere preludes ; and at the fatal moment 
which terminated all his projects, Nearchus the friend of his youth, 
and who had already conducted a great fleet in safety from the Indus 
to the Tigric, was prepared to resume the circumnavigation of Arabia 
with an assured prospect of success. Had this desigd been carried 
into execution, facilities would thereby have been afforded for counter. 
acting by fleets of victuallers, the natvral sterility of the country ¢ 
and Alexander, who had defeated and overawed the firmer Scy- 
thians, would easily have surmounted the disunited hostility of the 
Arab tribes ; an hostility only formidable to well disciplined armies, 


when the congenial enthtisiasm of Mahomet gave to the whele nation 


one decided impulse. By the success of this undertaking in its ful? 
extent, the Macedonian dominions southward would have been de- 
fined by the region of perfumes on both sides of the Red Sea ; the 
Adcland Yemen of eastern geographers, ox the two Ethiopias of 
the Greeks. , 
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* With regard to his eastern limits, Alexander having occupied the 
‘mountainous inlets to Hindostan, erected them into the satrapy of 
Paropamisus ; a province famous in modern times, as the primitive 
seat of the Afghans or Abdalli, and the root of their powerful king- 
dom of Candahar, which has arisen with such rapidity upon the 
‘divisions and disasters of the Persian and Mogul empires. Through 
this elevated district, he proceeded above three hundred miles to 
Taxila on the Indus, overran the country watered hy that great 
river and its tributary eastern streams, treated his vanquished enemies 
with most admired generosity, raised the fortresses of Nicea aud Bu- 
cephalia on the Hydaspes, and erected his stupendous altars on the 
Hyphasis. Having returned to Taxila, now Attock, on the Indus, 
he traversed southward from that city an extent of nearly seven hun- 
dred miles to the seas built the strong hold of Pattala at the top 
of the Indian Delta; and then proceeded homeward in person with 
his army, while his fleet was committed to Nearchus to explore the 
coasts of the Erythrean sea between India and Assyria. With this 
bold outline, the subordinate parts corresponded. The highlands of 
Paropamisus, he observed, separate the waters of that part of Asia ; 
and the courses of the Indus, Oxus, and other great rivers formed 
those deep vallies affording the only safe passes either for, armies: or 
caravans. By building Alexandria, now Candahar, he chose the 
fittest site for securing the communication between India and Persia’; 
and by means of a more northern Alexandria, now Cabul, he con- 
nected, in like manner, the former country with Bactriana, whose 
capital, Bactra, enjoyed, as we have seen, an early commercial inter- 
course with the emporia on the Caspian and Euxine seas, and 
through them with many flourishing cities in Lesser Asia. 

‘In his return from India, Alexander, it is well known, penetrated 
through the inhospitable solitudes of Carmania and Gedrosia ; and 
from this, the least profitable of all his expeditions, he could only 
learn that in the actual state of those frightful regions, no safe com- 
munication by them could possibly be introduced. But on the 
skirts of these dreary wastes, having discovered that fertility began 
with the Arachosian and Arian mountains, he founded two Alex- 
andrias, respecively in Aria and Arachosta, and also the strong hold 


of Prophthasia in Saranga, ~which, with many other cities less con- 


spicuous or less permanent, formed a chain of fortresses and factories 
upon the most direct central route from the Indus to the Euphrates. 
‘These undertakings for maintaining an intercourse with India b 
land and sea, perfectly accord with his transactions above related 
with its native princes ; and both unitedly attest his resolution of ac- 
quiring a paramount authority in Hindostan, which, had he lived 
solidly to establish (jt), would have carried back by the space of 2000 
years the zra of European domination over that remote eastern region, 
‘ In the west only, the designs of Alexander stopped short at bare 
projects. But a prince who had proceeded to the country of spices, 
und taken measures for penetrating to the country of perfumes, could 
not overlook objects yet more important in commerce, and chiefly 
abounding in Spain, or Tartessus, at the western extremity of the 
Mediterranean. ‘Lhe desire of exploring this country, which formed 
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the Pern and Mexico of antiquity, had determined Alexander to 
carry his arms to the pillars of Hercules. With thie view, we are 
told, he had been careful to inform himself concerning the coasts 
west of Greece and Egypt; and through the assistance of plans 


furnished to him by Phcenicians and Greeks, who had long fre= 


quented those seas, he judiciously selected and marked with his own 
hand, the sites best fitted fér harbours and emporia, docks and ar- 
senals. Spacious roads were to be drawn along the tracts most con- 
venient for caravans; many protecting temples were to be erected ; 
and the whole circuit of the Mediterranean was to be commanded by 
fleets and armies, sufficient to restrain depredations by sea and land, 
and to overawe the native barbarians of Africa and the west of 
Europe.’ : . 

If, in opposition to the opinion of Livy, we agree with Dr. 
Gillies in thinking that, had Alexander lived to carry into 
execution his designs with respect to Italy, the fortunes of 
Rome must have yielded to Macedonian ascendancy, yet we feel 
surprized, when we bear in mind his minute and detailed ac- 
count of Agathocles’s invasion of the Carthaginian territories, 
to find him hazarding the assertion that it would have been 
from Carthage that the conqueror’s plans would haye met 
with the most serious obstruction. 

The account which the author gives of the immediate suc- 
cessors of: Alexander, with which the History itself come 
mences, has been drawn up with great ability and judgment. 
The characters, views, and designs of the respective chiefs are 
distinctly traced and luminously exhibited. In the narrative 
of the busy and eventful period between the death of Alex-. 
ander and the battle of Ipsus, the reader proceeds unem- 


barassed and with unabating interest. We behold the new ° 


sovereignties assuming form and shape, and arising out of the 
vast Macedonian states and acquisitions: sovereignties which 
in their very commencement are powerful, which long con- 


tinue mighty and flourishing, but which at length succumb 


under the prowess and wiles of Rome, and finally serve to 
swell the unwieldy bulk of that empire. 

As an example of the historian’s care in noticing events 
which produce important effects, and which are partly or 
wholly the causes of memorable changes and revolutions, we 
quote the subsequent passage : 


¢ The elevation of Antipater to the regency, afforded a fairer pro- 
spect of happiness than the empire had \hitherto enjoyed. The un- 
blemished dignity of his character, and his long aud prosperous exer- 
cise of delegated power in Macedon, promised an administration 
equally prudent and vigorous ; unclogged by competition, undis- 
turbed by the intrigues of envy. Yet, besides his advanced age, for 
he was now in his sevepty-seventh year, various.circumstances, oa] 
4 , turally. 
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turally resulting from his connection and habits, tended to blast 
the public hope. His contest with Eumenes about the government 
of the city of Cardia, in the Thracian Chersonesus, produced an trree 
concileable enmity with the person best qualified to second his views 
when useful, or to correct them when pernicious. Eumenes, who 
was now master of the finest provinces of Lesser Asia, was not ofa 
disposition tamely to resign them to the abetter of his own domestic 
foes, the little tyrants uf Cardia, and who had opposed both his father 
and himself in their zeal for erecting that state into a commonwealth. 
As the lieutenant gnd representative of the murdered Perdiccas, Eu- 
menes prepared to set Antipater at defiance ; and thus the party-dis- 
putes, in the little Greek city of Cardia, embroiled the dissentions 12 
a great empire, and rendered them incurable. 

‘ Another unfavourable circumstance disqualifying Antipater for 
the regency, was his uninterrupted residence in Europe during a 
long life. He was unacquainted with the affairs of Asia, which, in 
his mind, occupied but a dark and narrow place; while Greece and 
Macedon, which he had long prosperously governed, shone with a 
magnified splendour far beyond their comparative importance. 
Alexander’s great projects for improving the central provinces of 
Asia, for adorning and enriching Babylon, the natural seat of empire, 
and for harmonising into one social and commercial system the 
greatest nations of the earth ; all these designs were abandoned ; the 
new harbours which he was constructing, the new routes for traffic 
which he was opening, the new and admirable institutions through 
which in the space of a few years he had disciplined into manhood 
the most effeminate of slaves, and reclaimed into humanity the most 
intractable of barbarians. Antipatey was contented with appointing 
governors for the Asiatic provinces; his narrow span of life ad- 
mitted not of remote plans of melioration ; he was solicitous chiefly, 
that the revenues of Asia should be carefully collected, and regularly 
transmitted to Macedon ; in which country, the object of his affec- 
tions, because the scene of his glory, he purposed to spend the 
remainder of his days, and from thence, in the name of the kings, 
to issue his imperial mandates for the government of the eastern 


world.’ 


After the defeat and fall of the mighty Antigonus, at the 
fatal battle of Ipsus, his son Demetrius obtained by enterprize 
and address the throne of Macedonia, and became, although 
he afterward lost it, the founder of the last dynasty of that 
kingdom. One of the consequences resulting from the battle 
of Ipsus was that the principal part of Macedonian Asia was 
rendered subject to Seleucus ; while Ptolemy’s possession of 
Coelosyria and Phoenicia, in addition to Egypt and Cyrenaica, 
was confirmed. The ever-changing fortunes of Demetrius, af- 
ter he had become master of Macedonia, again threw him into 
the hands of Seleucus, who retained him a captive for the re- 
mainder of his life. As the account of his confinement in- 
dicates traits which shew the spirit of the times, and. the 
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author’s sketch of Demetrius exhibits as singular a character as 
any that is to be found in history, we insert the passage in 
which both are contained : Tro! oy 


¢ Seleucus sent him to the Syrian Cheronesus, a projecture of land 


 gixty miles gouth of Antioch, and directly opposite to the isle of ~ 


Cyprus; once the pride of Demetrius, being the prize of his great 
naval victory. -Antigonus, when he learned his captivity, with the 
filial affection that characterized many successive princes of. their 
family, offered himself and all his possessions to recover his father’s 
‘freedom. Seleucus denied his request, but also rejected with scorn 
the bribe of two thousand talents from Lysimachus to purchase his 
prisoner’s death. Demetrius was kept in easy confinement, being 
allowed the exercise of hunting, and all other amusements, within 
the precincts of his well-guarded peninsula, which, from the geogras 
phy of its mountains, bays, and rivers, was distinguished by names 
derived from the Macedonian district of Pella. But the want of 
liberty, and perhaps the sight of Cyprus, so agonizing to his ambi« 
tion, gradually blunted the relish for manly pleasures. He gave him. 
self up to intemperance and sloth, writing to his son Antigonus ta 
make no more intercession in his favour, to consider him thenceforward 
as dead, to refuse credit to any letters which his enemies might forge 
in his name, and to defend with vigilance and spirit the Greek cities 
yet acknowledging his authority. Antigonus, by complying with 
this advice, was enabled, nine years after his father’s death, to recover 
his abdicated kingdom of Macedon. Demetrius died in the third 
year of his captivity, and fifty-fourth of his age. The above-men- 
tioned letter to Antigonus ie the last recorded transaction of a man, 
who was once at the head of the greatest force ever commanded bp 
any of Alexander’s successors, and whose variety of fortune is only 
surpassed by the inconstancy of his conduct; his prosperity being 
never more lofty than his acts of virtue were splendid, nor his adver- 


sity ever more cloudy than his vices were execrable and his follies 


contemptible. His parallel with Mark Anthony holds in many, but 
those the worst parts of his character; though his ill-balanced frame 
of mind deformed the august model of Alexander, with whom he 
has also been compared, and with whom he might with more pro 
priety be contrasted. In ambition and abilities and the rapid alter- 
nations of his glory and disgrace, he strikingly resembled the irre- 
gular greatness of Alcibiades ; both of them alike excentric in their 
excellencies and demerits; characters detested or pitied by the good 
and wise, and even with the vulgar, names of ambiguous renown, 
Seleucus, as if he had repented of the harsh treatment of his father- 
in-law, sént his ashes in a golden urn, encircled with a diadem, to 
his son Antigonus. “I his ‘dutiful prince sailed from Corinth, the 
principal seat of his power, and met the funeral escort in the midst 
of the /Egean sea. ‘The remains of Demetrius were then conveyed 
to Thessaly, and solemnly interred in the city bearing his name near 
the mouth of the tiver Naurus on the Pelasgic gulph; a city faith- 
ful to the son of its founder, and which became, under the Macedo- 
hian kings of his family, one of the strongest fetters of Greece.’ 
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‘The renown which the descendants of Seleucus attained, 
and the lustre which the patronage of letters threw around 
the Ptolemies, have influenced us in the selection of the-ex- 
tracts with which we shall close the present article. 

' Jn accounting for Seleucus’s march towards Greece, ‘the 
historian states that 


¢ Tt originated in a far more amiable source than the jealousy of 
power, or the desire of vengeance. He had now passed his seventy- 
seventh year ; and since the time that in early youth he crossed the 
Hellespont with Alexander, had spent fifty-three years in Asia, 
without once revisiting his native country. At the zenith of his 
greatness, the breast of thie fortunate prince swelled at the thoughts 
of agaia surveying the innocent and humble scenes of his youth ; 
of recognising the happy familiarity of his longed-for national man - 
ners; and of sharing his boundless prospects with. his dear heredi- 
tary friends. With the patriotism of a Greek, or the warlike pride 
of a Macedonian, he turned with a sort of virtuous disdain from the 
wealth and pomp of the East, and looked wishfully towards the coast 
of Asia Minor, and'the countries beyond the Aégean sea. 
 € This strong predilection in favour of the West, had been already 
marked and attested by a very singular transaction. Shortly after hie 
great victory at Ipsus, he martied, for his second wife, the young 
‘and beautiful Stratonicé, whose grandfather, Antigdhus, had been his 
contemporary, his friend, his rival, and finally his victim. This 
‘second marriage which gave to Seleucus a son, whose name has 
escaped notice in history, threatened to prove fatal, but in a very 
pnusual manner, to his blooming heir Antiochus, whose virtaes had 
long been the fondest delight of his father. Amidst all their crimes 
and cruelties, the Macedonian kings of the East were unusually happy 
in the interchange of parental affection and filial duty. ‘These senti- 
ments were conspicuous in Antigonus and Demetrius; in the two 
Ptolemies ; above al] in Seleucus and his son Antiochus ; and, on 
the part of the elder princes, the instinct of nature appears to have 
acquired the strength and steadiness of a ruling passion, through the 
fond prospect of transmitting to a distant posterity their new and 
powerful monarchies. A year had scarcely elapsed from the marr lage 
of Seleucus and Stratonice, when his son Antiochus was seized with 
a pining malady, so various in its symptoms, that it was difficult to 
guess its cause.’ 


Dr. G. then relates the far-famed story, which has been 
celebrated as doing so much honour to the penetration and ad- 
dress of the physician, and to the parental affection of the 
sovereign. 

Seleucus having effected the restoration of his son to health, 
by surrendering to him his wife Stratonicé, 


‘ He assembled the Macedonians in Antioch and its neighbour- 
hood, and announced to them the important change in the state of 
his family, and the powerful motives which had produced it, After 
expatiating oa thase exploits of his life, ig which he had endea- 

voured 
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_woured to imitate his immortal master, he concluded by telling them, 
that being now advanced in life, he wished to alleviate the burthen of 
too extensive a monarchy. ‘* With whom, then, can T so properly 
divide its glory and its cares, as with persons the most dear to me 
and yourselves, Antiochus and Stratonicé ; whose virtues you well 
know, and whose mutual affection and benefitting years promise to 
add many new props to the empire. With a part of you, I purpose 
to send this son of experienced worth to govern the East, recom- 
mending to your observance not the barbarous institutions of van- 
guished Asia, yet this general rule, that you revere the commands 
of your sovereign as the dictates of wisdom and justice.” The army 
listened with respect, and answered\ with acclamation: hailing Se- 
Jeucus as the greatest of kings, next to Alexander, and the best of 
fathers. | 

¢ Such is the general account of this transaction, delivered down 
from antiquity ; yet, in the mutilated and meagre narrative, a hint 
is dropped indicating that-Seleucus, in sending his son to the banks 
of the Tigris, had a more important object in view than that hitherto 
ascribed to him by historians. A prince,whose loftiness of mind was 
equalled by his sagacity had discerned those local causes above 
described, which opposed the consolidation of Syria and Assyria 
into one great monarchy. . He saw, on the other hand. as will evi- 
dently appear from his conduct, that his favourite province of Syria - 
was well calculated for being joined with the peninsula of Asia, 
because it might easily be preserved by the same controling army. 
While Antiochus and his descendants reigned in the East, it was the 

urpose of Seleucus to form the countries west of the Euphrates, 
mto an establishment for the younger branch of his family. His 
design was indeed frustrated by the suddenness of his murder, when 
there was the Jeast reason to apprehend such an event : bui the wis- 
dom of his plan is justified by. the experience of all ages» Of the 
innumerable dynasties bearing sway in Asia, before and after the 
house of Seleucus, none will be found durable that united the domi- 
nions on both sides’ (of) the Euphrates. It should seem, therefore, 

_ that sound policy concurred with other motives above mentioned, ‘in 
_ turning his arms westward, and directing them against the odious 


Lysimachus.’ 
Having related the particulars of the assassination of Seleucus, 
Dr. G. thus depicts the character of that monarch : 


‘.¢ Thus perished by treason Seleucus, who, from the condition of a 
private Macedonian, had risen, through a long course of strenuous 
exertion, to the sovereignty of a mighty empire. Had he lived a 
few years longer, his conquests vould have devolved to his posterity 
in two great divisions; the countries between the Euphrates and 
Indus, over which he had already established the government of 
Antiochus and Stratonicé ; and the less extensive, indeed, but 
equally valuable, possessions between the Euphrates and Danube, 
which he purposed to retain in his own hands, until he could trans- 
fer them with safety to the younger branch of his family. The 
‘first division coincides with what is called the Persian empire in 
Ole Hr 6 modera 
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modern times ; the second embraces, if we except Egypt, nearly the 
whole extent of the Turkish dominion. Seleucus aspired, not like his 
master, to unite aud harmonize the whole commercial-world ; he re- 
linquished the maritime establishments in the central province of 
Babylonia, so essential to that great purpose. Yet the designs, as 
well as actions ascribed to him, confirm his character in history, as 
an indefatigable and just prince, a firm friend, an affectionate father, 
an indulgent master ; who gained the love of his eastern subjects 
by governing them according to their inveterate principles and 
habits ; and who, among all contemporary sovereigns, was pre-emi- 
nent in consistent greatness of conduct, flowing from true royalty 
of soul,’ | 

The portrait of the first Ptolemy, and the establishment o 
the Alexandrian library, are the immediately succeeding ob- 
jects of attention - ! 


‘ Next to Seleucus, (continues the historian,) the first Ptolemy of 
Egypt, who died two years before him, was the most successful and 
most potent of the Macedonian captains. Ptolemy’s dominions were 
Jess extensive, and his renown, in the eastern world, less illustrious ; 
but his fame with posterity gathered new strength through the 
more permanent effects of his exertions, and the nearer neighbour- 
hoad of the countries in which they were made, to those warlike na- 
tions of the west, which were to become the appreciators of merit, 
and the dispensers of glory. Like Augustus, the founder of the 
imperial system at Rome, Ptolemy, the founder of the Greek dy- 
nasty in Egypt, exhibited, in different periods of his life, a wide 
diversity of character. While his fortune was insecure, and his 
power unconsolidated, he was little scrupulous about any means for 
removing such obstacles as stood in the way of his ambition ; but 
when the event of the battle of Ipsus had confirmed him in the 
sovereignty of Egypt, Cyrené, and Coele Syria, the happiness of his 
subjects seemed to be the sole object of his pursuit ; and this gene- 
rous end he attained by the mildness yet vigilance of his govern- 
ment, by his zealous encouragement of domestic industry and 
foreign intercourse, and by his wise policy in securing for Egypt 
those appendages, and those only, which were essential to her best 
interests and solid prosperity, Towards procuring instruments 
the fittest to second bis purposes, the perturbed state of neighbour- 
ing countries eminently contributed. The unceasing wars in Lesser 


Asia, the bloody revolutions in Macedon, and the miserable disorders | 


which infested both the continent and the islands of Greece, suse 
pended, in some measure, the course and necessary labours of man, 
and threatened totally to ruin all refined arts and all ornamental 
learning. ‘To fugitives of every description, but-especially to profi 
cients in elegant or useful'studies, Egypt offered a secure. asylum ¢ 
and thus, by a singular felicity, did that kingdom which was famed 
as the mother of arts and sciences, receive back into her hospitable 
bosom, her full grown, highly improved, but now persecuted, chile 
dren. With regard to this interesting subject, which forms the 
characteristic glory of Ptolemy’s reign, it is yet possible to enter 
into a pretty satisfactory detail ; and to explain by what means 
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Alexandria first acquired that pre-eminent station in the world, which 
it maintained, in matters of science, for eight and, in matters of come 
merce, for eighteen centuries. 
« At the head of the men of letters, who sought the protection 
of Ptolemy, it is fit to place Demetrius Phalereus, the. celebrated 
Athenian archon, because to him very peculiar benefits are as- 
eribed. Having governed Athens with singular ability for the space 
ae of ten years, this illustrious statesman had been obliged to retire, first 
| to Beotian Thebes, (from whence he was soon driven by the in- 
creasing troubles of Greece,) and afterwards to Alexandria, in 
_— Egypt. Ptolemy received him with the utmost courtesy ; and 
speedily discerning his merit, associated him to his ceuncil of legisla- 
: tion ; some historians say, even placed him at its head. Demetrius 
= had been the scholar of Theophrastus ; and Theophrastus, the 
: scholar of Aristotle : both which philosophers had formed great 
libraries. At the suggestion of Demetrius, Ptolemy determined to 
execute the same design on a far larger scale. ‘The books which an 
extensive intercourse with foreign nations brought into his country, . 
were either purchased or transcribed : his emissaries were busy in the 
temples, the fairs and markets of Greece and Lesser Asia ; and ! 
though we know not the accumulation of learning made by himself 
personally, he founded a library, which, under his last Greek suc- 
cessors, amounted to 700,c00 volumes, deposited in two different 
temples, in different quarters of the city. The word volume, how- 
ever, conveys, on this occasion, too magnificent an idea; for, in 
writings of any considerable extent among the ancients, each book, 
and sometimes each chapter or section, was rolled into a separate 
"volume. 
‘ The establishment of the Alexandrian library was‘accompanied 
by an institution still more. memorable, because then single in its 
kind. In various cities of Greece, there were temples in honour 
of the Muses, thence called MJuseia, where these beneficent 
daughters of Memory were’ worshipped by hymns and sacrifices. 
But the museum raised by Ptolemy, bore a peculiar reference to 
the intellectual character of those goddesses; and was dedicated 
chiefly to the advancement of science, to the culture of taste, and to 
improvement in all those liberal studies, from which the civilized 
portion of mankind derive their best helps in business, and more than 
all their enjoyments in leisure. Not priests, but scholars of various 
denominations were its inhabitants, who, being admitted into it 
through the approved merit of their labours, subsisted by the King’s 
bounty at common tables, where men of different pursuits, but cons 
genial minds, enjoyed mutual opportunities for enlarging their at- 
tainments, or sharpening their faculties. Under the latter Ptolemies 
the museum, indeed, had a priest for its president, in compliance 
with the customs of the Egyptians, among whom all offices of 
dignity were confined, as 1s well known to the sacerdotal cast. 
But it appears not that either the founder ef the institution, or his 
immediate successors, respected in this particular the usages of - 
their subjects: and it should seem that the museum is the first estas ; 
blishment in history destined to the promotion of learning and science, 
, ) independently” 
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ipcspensenty of state policy and the popular superstition which up- 
held it.’ 


Some dark passages in the life of the founder of the Egyp- 
tian dynasty do not prepare us for the indications of a play- 
ful turn of mind, which the following paragraph records : 


‘Ptolemy, like his great brother, delighted to relax in literary. 
conversation, and to vary the dull pomp of war and government, 
From the wisdom of the learned, he doubtless hoped to derive ine 
struction ; but was not less eager to catch amusement from their 
folly. While he listened to the contentious disputants, Diodorus 
of Iassus, and Stilpo of Megara, the former was so much puzzled by 
some captious sophisms of the latter, that he requested time to an- 
swer him. ‘The King facetiously gave him by a pun the name of 
Kronus, (the old deposed EOYs) which afterwards adhered to him. 
A better witticism, because intelligible in all languages, he directed 
against Sosibius. ‘This critic indulged in the boldest conjectures 
and particularly in the utmost licence of transposition. ‘To punish 
kis temerity, the King desired his stipend to be withheld. The 
critic complained: Piolemy affect& to disbelieve him: the critic 
averred his statement to be correct: the King carried him to the 
treacury ; and desiring to sce the list of literary pensioners who had 
received payment, cut off from the first names where they occurred, 
the syllables So Si Bi Us; which syllables, joined in one word, 
he handed to Sosibius, and by thus paying him in his own coin, 


reproved his unwarrantable freedonr with ancient and venerated 


texts.” 


OF the literature of the Ptolemean period, the author, in 
his account of the subsequent retgn of Philadelphus, has 
given this just character : 


‘The Ptolemean age of literature, for thus the reign of Phila- 
delphus has sometimes been distinguished, was remarkable not only 
for the vast number of its productions, but for the wide diversity 
in their subjects: history, natural and civil; poetry in all its 
branches ; moral philosophy and criticism ; geometry, astronomy, 
music, and medicine. With much ardour for real knowledge, the 
writers of that age pursued, however, with equal eagerness, all the 
wildest illusions of thé false. ‘Thence, their fabulous history and 
visionary philosophy ; their fanciful discussions concerning mysterious 
powers in plants and minerals; their innumerable treatises on 
judicial astrology ; their books of travels, and voyages of dis- 
covery without end, in which the most monstrous fictions are 
related ; and thence many huge collections, on the express sub- 
ject of Wonders and prodigies. Various causes concurred to mark 
the learning of Alexandria with a character, altogether different 
from that which had distinguished the learning of Athene. The 
fraternities devoted to arts and sciences, lodged and fed in the mu- 
seum, are compared to fowls fatted in coops, who gain a super 
abundance of flesh, at the expence of raciness and flavour. If we 


may judge, indeed, by the remains which have come down to us, oe 
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works of the Alexandrians displayed more erudition than taste, and 
more art than genius. ‘Their compositions of the popular kind 
were calculated for the gratification of a pompous and effeminate 
eourt, of a wealthy and luxurious capital; as eager for amusement as 
careless of correct information. The multiplicity of pursuits dis- 
tracted ; the number of helps encumbered : and society, too crowded 
and continuous, is Jess favourable than solitude to high mental im- 

rovement. In consequence of the change to monarchy from repub- 
Fanism, Grecian eloquence declined, and carried down with it all 


‘other kinds of literary composition; sweet sometimes and artful, 


but greatly degenerate in point of pith and persuasion. The orator 
now addressed himself to the great and opulent, whose minds he 
was either to soothe, or at best gently to agitate, not to the 
eople at large, whose passions he was to rouse, whose resolutions 
be was to controul, and whose decrees he was, at will, either to 
abrogate or confirm. ‘Thence, neither writers nor speakers assumed 
the same commanding attitude as formerly ; and thinking less 
highly of their own character, reached not that majesty which 
overawes, and that vehemence which overwhelms. For history, the 
sober companion of eloquence, the ‘exploits of Alexander offered 
the noblest of all subjects. Yet Hegesias and Onpesecritus, with 
many authors of the same stamp, strangely deformed that august 
theme ; the marvellous or pucrile in their matter being accompanied 
by new and harsh turns of expression, by periods broken and 
transversed, by cadences uncouth and unexpected, by sounds that 
wounded the ear, and phrases that perplexed the understanding,’ 


[ To be continued. } Jo. ent 
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Art. XI. Letters from Portugal and Spain ; comprising an Account 

‘ of the Operations of the Armies under their Excellencies Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Moore, from the Landing of the 
Troops in Mondego Bay to the Batile at Corunna. By Adam 
Neale, MD. F.L.S. Physician to the Forces. 4to. pp. 360. 
and 116. With Plates. 21. 2s. Boards. R. Phillips. 1809. 


ATEN and manners, and the ever-varying face of Nature, are, 
#VA objects which it must always be. gratifying to con- 
template, either by our own “ wanderings o’er the globe,” or 
by perusing the records of the observations of others. The 
military profession possesses some advantages, and is liable 
also to some drawbacks, in visiting a country while it is the 
scene of war: but more leisure and opportunity will gene- 
tally be afforded, in such circumstances, to the man who ac- 
companies an army in either a medical or a clerical capacity, 





. than to the actual combatant; and we are glad, therefore, 
when, as in the present instance, a member of one of these ~ 


liberal professions undertakes to relate what he has seen and 


heard. Dr. Neale appears to be a well informed and sensible 
map 
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man, and to say truly that he has avoided all ¢ reflections which 
partake of party-spirit, and has at all times been actuated by 
a steady adherence to sacred truth.’ It appears that he has 
already travelled much: he speaks incidentally of his having 
visited Germany, and having been on duty in South America : 
his present volume narrates his expedition into Portugal and 
Spain; and he apologizes in his preface for little defects in 
his composition, by stating that, in a week after having con- 
sented to publish his letters, he was again ordered on foreign 
service. He may justly say, therefore, that he is one 


“ Oui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 


A few inelegancies of style are undoubtedly discernible, to- 
gether with an occasional expression which indicates the writer’s 
northern origin; and the almost perpetual motion to which he was 
exposed will certainly not permit his travels to place him in 
the rank of a profound investigator, nor allow him to boast 
of having attained the most minute and elaborate knowlege of 
the countries which he visited. He has, however, traversed 
a great extent of territory, and can at least report what he saw. 
His letters, as referring to very interesting events, must not 
only have been gratifying to his friends, but will be perused 
with curiosity by the public; and he professes to have di-~ 
rected his principal attention to the positions and operations 
of the armies in Portugal and Spain, and to occasional descrip~ 
tions of the face of both countries, accompanied by drawings, © 
traits of character, and remarks on occurrences connected with 
his own situation. | 

More than half of this volume is occupied by letters from 
Portugal during the campaign of 1808, and by a detail of the 
author’s route thence into Spain. ‘The battle of Vimiera, the 
subsequent disgraceful convention, and even the descriptions 
of the country and its inhabitants, are now rather familiar ta 
the English reader, and do not interest so much as the pare 
ticulars which follow, relative to Spain: but we shall catch a 
few traits, en passant. 

During the author’s leisure at Lisbon, he amused himself 
with sketching an outline of the professional life and services of 
‘Sir Arthur Wellesley ; which is rather extraneous to the objects 
of this volume, but which will not be unacceptable to those 
whose curiosity has been excited by the enterprizes and the 
fortunes of this active and able ofhcer. 

Dr. N. observes that, long celebrated as the Portuguese have 
been for the cruelty of their punishments, and the dreadful 
state of their prisons, he has been § almost petrified’ by the.ac- 
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counts which he obtained in Lisbon, on this subject. Imprisoms 
ment-in the Bastile, he says, ‘ must have been a mere joke to 
that of a Portuguese dungeon.’ * When a person became ob- 
noxious to the government, he suddenly disappeared, and was 
rately ever heard of again.’«—* Many of the cells communicate, 
and are on a level, with the Tagus, so that a foot of water, or’ 
more, flows in every tide.’ — While we are spending the blood 
and treasure of England in defence of Portugal, can a‘Briton 
endure the idea of upholding such a government as this? Yet 
the fact actually has been that, whenever the power of the 
French, while they were conquerors, suspended the horrid reign 
of the inquisition, the succeeding triumphs of the British 
enabled it to resume its sanguinary sway. 

We regret to find the experience and the opinion of Dr. 
Neale but too much in agreement with the reports of others, 
in furnishing most unfavourable representations of the people, 
both in Portugal and Spain, and particularly of the reception 
which they gave to our countrymen : but occasional exceptions 
afford a pleasing contrast, as the following anecdote evinces: - 


¢ An English officer requested me to visit his wife, a very beautifuk 
woman, to whom he was much and sincerely attached, not only for 
her own exccllent qualities, but as the mother of three beautiful 
children, all in a state of infancy. On going to his quarters, I 
found her in the last stage of a remittent fever, a disease which: has: 
been very prevalent and fatal among out troops. 1 need not harass, 
your feelings by depicting one of thase scenes, which men of. my. 
profession are so often called on to witness. It was the tenth day of 
the fever. Her soul was on the wing—and by the same evening: 
she had breathed her last. 7 

¢ Her unfortunate husband, while he felt her loss as the greatest 
calamity that could have befallen him, strove to stifle his sufferings 
as he caressed his lisping babes, who demanded when their mamma. 
would return. | . 

* With three helpless infants, in the midst of a foreign country, 
he was under orders to march with his regiment to Spain. Divided. 
between a sense of public and private duty, what could he do? He 
was advised to apply to Sir John Moore, for leave to carry his chil- 
dren to England. His wishes could not becomplied with. ** Never 
mind, my dear friend,”’ said the generous Portuguese noble, im whose 
house he is billeted, ** cease to grieve, unfortunate Englishman, 
leave your infants with me: behold my three daughters, they shall 
each discharge the duties of a mother to one of. your infants, and E 
will be a father to the whole.”? ‘« So’ we will, my dear father,?? 
cried his daughters. ‘This was too much for Captain *****, and 
he hastened out of the room ’, pallies 


A.different scene next presents itself : 

2 ‘ Santarem, 31st Odober 1808. 

¢ At evcry step, we here meet misery and superstition. This is 
anothér of she few festival days in this country, and the streets have . 
been . 
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been covered all the morning. with processions of ‘monks and priests. . 
It was truly ludicrous ro. see, these sturdy fellows, all tricked out ia- 
tattered surplices, bawling, like Stentors,; theirhymns to the Virgins” 
at the same time that they were. carefully picking their steps clese~ 
to the walls of the houses, and when by accident chey happened to, 
make a. false step a little towards the middle of the street, souse they: 
went at once up to their knees in mud. ) Beer 
_© Beggary in this country is carried to a most extraordinary height 3 __ 
but there are two distinct classes of mendicants in Portugal: the 
mendicants of indigeuce, misery, and starvation, and those of super- 
stition, arrogance, and hypocrisy. ‘They carry on/an: eternal com- 
petition with each others and so unequal are the’ weapons’ with 
which they fight, and so different their mode. of waging war on the 
public purse, that you daily find, in all the largé towns of the king- 
dom, the beggars of indigence expiring in the very streets, where their 
opponents are among the best fed and best lodged inhabitants. 


‘ The former, though perishing with hunger ‘and cold, seldom 
prefers a request. He casts his watery eye on the first benevolent 
| countenance he beholds, and in silence waits the result of that-appeal..: 
\ If he receives charity, he is grateful; if not, he raises his eyes. to 
Heaven, and steals away to the dark corner which shelters him from 
the wind: , i 
_ © Bur a very different mode is adopted by the latter: collected in 
a body of five or six persons, they arm themselves with a crucifixy 
or a wooden image, or a picture, and bearing a few lighted tapers, 
they sally forth after sun-set, through the streecs of the town, 
roarin Jocth the most discordant notes in praise of St. Francis, of 
(Wl the Madonna; while a few imps, whom they keep in pay, and who 
are well instructed for the purpose, run before the procession, and 
with a large stone or huge cudgel thunder at, the door of each house; 
till the owner, trembling for his locks and hinges, starts from his bed, 
curses the disturbers of his repose, and chucking a testoon, or a 
couple of vintains, out of his window, creeps back to his miserable. 
straw pallet, and wishes from the bottom of his soul that the whole 
: crew of Franciscans, Benedictines, and bare-footed Carmelites were. 
4 in the lowest depth of purgatory.’ 7 
In our quotations from Sir R.K. Porter’s Travels, (Rev. for 
November,) we gave some instances of the difficulty of making’ 
practice adhere to professions, in the fax conduct’ of females in 


these countries among the re/igieuses3 and Dr. N. records ano- 
ther example : 








‘At Guarda, an officer of my acquaintance was accidentally walking 
among the ruins of a lofty tower which overhangs the town, when’ 
he remarked the summit of a singular looking cupola. “While he. 
was regarding it, and wondering in his own mind for what purpose 
it was intended, whether as an observatory or the gallery of a 

_ church, a young woman extremely. handsome, habited as a nun, ape 
peared at a grated window. sy ve BA 


© Having a little knowledge of Portuguese, my friend - accosted™-- * 
her. A few compliments passed on the beauty of her complexion, 
Ray. Fas. 1810. Qo and 
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and the sparkling brilliancy of her eyes; and at length he éxpressed 
his daggret that a bein 80 gifted and formed to adorn and delight so- 
ciety, should be thusimmured. She smiled, and told him that ft ‘was 
fot quite ashe imagined, and if he was desirous of improving an_ 
acquaintance, thus fortuitously commenced, she would admit: him 
that. night between the hours of twelve and one. He was’ purictual 
tothe appointment. After waiting some time, a small-wicket near 
the door was opened, and the nun requested he would return again 
the next night atthe same hour, as she had not that eveming’been 
able to secure the keys. The following night, at the hour appointed, 
he returned, and was. admitted by the levely vestal within the holy 
portals. Early the next pecmniags he left her, regretting that so 
éharming, so amusing a female, should be enclosed within the :pre- | 
cincts of a convent.” | cada, 

’ From Salamanca, the author relates that an Irishman, who 
had: lived 35 years in Spain, observed to a friend ; 


- You must not trust too much to the Spaniards. I believe they 
always mean well, but they bluster, aad after much bragging» and 
many big words, like a passionate child, they scold themselvés to 
sleep. « This is’ their character in the: common transactions‘of life. 
But as to their army, it is a little otherwise.. During the: last 
thirty-five. years, I have watched its progress, and know it well: 
when they have had muskets, they generally want cannon; if they 
have powder, they often are without flints ; if they are well fed, 
then they are naked ; if they get shoes, they want a loaf of bread; 
if the soldiers would fight, the officers are unwilling; and when the 
Generals wish to have an engagement, the men are sure to run awaye 
In short, my dear countryman, such is the Spanish army, and what, 
inthe name of wonder, can I expect from.them now? Only this: 
that they will leave’ you te your fate, to get back to your ships as fast 
‘as you can and you may think yourselves very fortunate, if in the 
way they do not put their knives into your men, whom they already 
denominate a ack of miserable heretics, and curse for their unasked’ 
aesistance, in entering their magnificent country.” 
¢ Such are the sentiments of Dr..O’Leary. ‘I repeat them as 
he stated: them ta'my friend M’Leod, and leave you to make your - 


‘qwn comments.’ 
_ A similar account was given to the author himself: 


© In making some arrangements for the supply of the proposed, 
general hospital, I found the Benedictines very civil, and ready to’ 
grant every thing in-their power to give or procure. On.stating: to 
one of them the ey ree p I experienced in my dealings: with. the 
Junta s—='* My. good friend,” said the crafty old monk, you Eng- 
is 


h aretoo good tempered with these countrymen of. ours;. they: wilk 
do nothing: without'compulsion. You ought.alwaye, whem: you oiake: 
a requisition, to threaten them with a halter, if your ‘demands are 
not complied with in a given time. Pull out your watch, aad put a 
rope round one of their necks, and I will pledge my existence: you 
will never be disappointed ; but, indeed: ms buen Amigo, «your: ig 


oe -* 
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Heh Generals are too good-tempered : if they would only adopt the 
French mode of talking to them, you would not now. be in absolute 
want ef bread:for your poor soldiers.” 07 ci tt ee, 
. J. ghalb not stop te inquire whether the Benédictive’s reasoning 
be well: founded or not 3- ail that I can assure-you is, that their can- 
went here.is a:very large finc building, containing sixty fellows ag fat 
as. Hampshire hogs, while the reat of the inhabitants are meagre, 
— gallow devils, shivering in. the cold, and starving on gaspacho*. 
This: difference arises fant nothing but the dextrous ‘employment 
of the same engine—fear ! If the French tyranny be-the terror of 
she sabre and carabine, their’s is that.of hell? -- - : 


“! ‘@Oitthe pove and wretchedness of the people of Spain, ‘the : 


Writer gives affecting descriptions. At p.254. we Rhavé 2 
gerietal reptesentation of this kind, and at p..294. he offers us # 
picture taker on the spot, from the life: rin eg te 
© ff succeeded in getting into a wretohed cottage, where were 
several poor women, belonging to the Guards, in great distress, 
having just heard that their brigade, which they had left at Villa Bol, 
_ had: beem attacked by the enemy, and had suffered great loss. .I was 
happy in assuring them .that: the runiour was false, and that the 
-eavalry, not the guards, had been engaged. In this hevel the fite 
was pleced in the centre of the room, and, as there was.ro chimaey,. 
. the smoke ,escaped as it could through the thatched roof. The fuel 
being composed of wet roats of heath, emitted more smoke than 
either heat or light, and offended our lungs and eyes greatly. By 
_ Ageans of ‘entreaties and money, I succeeded in procuring a lamp, ‘and 
a. little oil, ‘fromthe female of the hovel. She produced it with. 
great unwillingness, saying it could. not be bought without sending. 
to Astorga. During the long months of winter, the inhabitants 
here live with no other light than that of their fire. As to windows. 
in their hoyels, they have none. . By.the light of the lamp, I had 
an opportunity of contemplating the extraordinary dress ‘and dark 
countenanee of the Mauregato + family. - It consisted of ‘a tall, ill-' 
looking woman, and three wretched-looking children, two of whom 
seemed expiring under hectic fever. They were all filthy to a degree ; 
their hair matted. and uncombed; their faces; hands, and hinen,, 
appeared never to have been. washed. Around the woman’s. neck, 
was a tiple row of large beads, and medallions of saints, and from, 
her ears deperided two immense hoop rings, ‘The poor creatures did 
‘riothing but shiver and sigh over the embers; every thing around 
Bore the aspect of misery itself, Never wag a finer opportunity for’ 
a philosopher to contrast the savage with the civilized state. Could: 
Rowsseau have. risen froma the grave, he must have reeanted his 
sophistry, and acknowledged his errors! . The poor Englichwomen: 





7 A mixture of vinegar, garlick, Jamp-oil, and. cayenne pepper . 


with boiling water, poured over a dishful of bread, . 
+ A race of people inhabiting the villages round Astorga, so named 
from Mauregato, an illegitimate son of Alonzo King of Leon ia the 
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and their children appeared like a race of celestial Houris, compared 
with the Mauregato Estes? px 

At Sahagun, Dr. N. visited some French prisoners, and.on 
Gtis occasion he joins with others in stating the superiority of 
the helmets of the French dragoons, over the Buffoon’s fur-cap 
which has lately been adopted in some of our light-cavalry 
tegiments. ‘The French helmet, he says, ¢ is of the old Roman, 
shape, with a high crest, from which hangs a quantity of 
black horse-hair. The composition of it is a strong plate of. 
brass ; and I have now in my possession one bearing the. marks 
of four sabre cuts, not one of which had penetrated to the 
scalp beneath: Indeed I have examined all the wounded with; 
attention, and find that. while our men are most desperately 
wounded about the face and head, there is not a single French- 
man cut deeper than the hairy scalp.’—In the same letter, we 
have-a trait of the French character, in high contrast with that | 
of the Spaniard : | . 


” g There is here a large Benedictine convent. In one of the refec- 


tories are confined about one hundred prisoners. ‘These men are at’ 
this moment acting a dancing assethbly ; one fellow has got a fiddle,’ 
another performs the part of master of the ceremonies, the rest ate” 
petits maitres or grisettes ; and a gentleman, who has just returned from’ 
thence, assures me, that many of the sl:ghtly wounded dre figuring’ 
away in minuets and gavots, as if they were enjoying themselves‘in’ 
the hey-day of the vintage in the midst of France. Wonderful peo- 

ple!) What a singular contrast do yu form to this race, gliding along’ 
with measured steps, muffled in old chocolate-coloured cloaks and’. 
montero caps, or standing for hours beneath a dismal piazza, brood-' 
ing over the national calamities.’ ! 


During the retreat of the British troops, innumerable proofs. 
of the inhospitality and indifference of the Spaniards towards: 
them occurred, with melancholy consequences to our. poor: 
fellows. At Ponte del Orbigo, near Astorga, Dr. Neale was: 
endeavouring on the morning of December 28 to convey 
onwards the sick and wounded, in covered waggons, when‘ he’ 
‘ discovered that those wretched animals, the Spaniards, to 
whom the waggons belonged, had absconded in the night, 
taking with them all the mules and harness, and leaving the 
waggons to their fate.’ : 

In the first letter from Corunna, the march from Lugo is. 
described as dreadful m its effects on the troops, from the 
severity of the weather, and their previous exhaustion ; atid the 
detail closes. with .some stanzas excited by the dismal scene, 
which (composed, too, under such circumstances,) are cred’= 
table to the writer’s talents: ee 


«Or 
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* On the morning of the gth, amid a storm of: wind, ‘dleet, and 
vain, more severe than I can recollect ever to-haye experienced, we 
proceeded to Guittirez. Our poor soldiers, drenched to the skin, 
and covered with mud, lengthened out their line of march. As the 
cold drops beat against me, impelled by the gusts of a south-west 
wind, I felt as if scalding drops of led pelted my face. It was-with 
the greatest difficulty I could keep my seat on horseback. . Every: 
human being had fled, ‘ the fenceless villages were all forsaken.” 
Our soldiers absolutely lay down and died in the ditches without a 
struggle. Few women were now to be seen, the greater part had 
perished or fallen behind between Villa Franca and Lugo. 

¢-At Guittirez I halted for half an hour in the rain, but was so 
stiff, that, on attempting to remount, I ‘fell down, and could with 
difficulty get on my, legs. - Here the troops had some salt beef and 
rum issued. Not having any fires to cook the beef, much of it was 
thrown away : but the rum was drunk greedily, and the powers of 
their stomachs being almost gone, I saw many fall down, after drink~ 
ing it, in a comatose state. Death, I have no doubt, followed iman 
hour or two. 

‘ On the morning of the roth I reached Betanzos, completely 
worn out with fatigue of every kind. The march from Guittirez 
proved more fatal to our troops than all the former. Hundreds of 
men and officers came into Betanzos barefooted, their feet swelled and 
frost-bitten and the flesh torn and bleeding by the granite and quartz 
pebbles. The languid stragglers came'up constantly during the day. 
Many of these, five hundred it is said, had been left at the other side of 
the Minho, when the bridge was blown up. Collecting in a body by 
the side of the river, they drew up in line, and placing themselves 
under the command of a serjeant, saluted the advance of the French 
with a loud cheer and three volleys, when they were forced to 
surrender. : : 

‘ Ruminating as I went along on the distressing scenes to which 1 
have been a witness, I fancied the feelings which were likely to arise 
in the breasts of many of :these brave unfortunate men. With a 
pencil I caught the ideas: i 


¢ The shadows of night on the mountains fell fast, 

The huge chesnuts shook to the hoarse-sounding blast ; 

Mid rocks the swoln torrents were dashing around, 
- While the glens and dark caverns re-echo’d each sound, 

The trooper benighted, still urg’d on his way, 

Aud deplored the deep roads and the short wint’ry day ; 
Yet still as the sleet feil his dark locks among 7 
He sooth’d his poor charger, and sighed while he sung: - 


_ 8 Til-fated the day when to succour proud Spain, 
’ ‘The transports of Britain set sail o’er the main ; : 
More luckiess the hour when approaching its strand, —§ =” 
. The cannon’s loud roar gave the signal to land. ©." 22) 62+! 
Regardless of danger we dash’d through the wave, +..) 0! 0.4." 
And at length touched that.soil which we panted to save 3" 
| O03 But 
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But more fleet than the:hind were their legions in flight, 
And extinct was the flame which we came to excite. 


«« Betray’d by the slaves ‘whom we strove to set free, 
“-" -  Indignant we trace back our steps to the sea ; 
“And sinking. beneath ev’ry horror of war, 
 Oft seek the lone taper that glimmers afar : 
Pale, shiv’ring, and hungry, we knock at the:door, 
‘And some food, or a lodging, perhaps'we implore ; 
No! dead are their bosoms to pity’s soft tie, 9 = 
And the poor houseless trooper mtist li¢-down‘and die! 


‘¢ Now harsh be your lots; ye false Patriots of Spain, | 

Long and much may yesuffer beneath:the Freach chainy . - 

May your children, as conscripts from home torn aways: 

Starve, and perish like us, .to misfortunes a prey; 0s 

Then some pangs of regret your stern bosome may smite, 
And the tears of remorge be your portion by night.” . 


© He ceas’d. Far more loud, and more keen blew the blaet, 
The rain fell in torrents, as onward he pasts = 
Despairing and reckleds !—oft through the grim night — 

The ghosts of his comrades appear’d to his sight. 

He rode—but, alas!’ ere the dawning of morn, PS 
Cold and lifeless the trooper lay under’a thorn !=——? © 


Towards the conclusion, (pp. 322. and 330.) a fair. state- 
ment of the. different opinions respecting this melancholy retreat 
is made by the author ;.who modestly refrains from giving any 
positive opinion of his own, as not being a military man. It 
may be added that even those military men, whose’ complaints 
are here related,’ were not aequainted with alf the circum- 
stances which influenced: the movements of the commander, in 
chief; and. we must again refer to. Mr. Moore’s Narrative, - 
compiled from Sir John’s papers, as. supplying the. only 
adequate information on which a fair judgment can be formed; 
The difficulties of his situation, . however, -were sufficiently 
apparent to all the army. Even from Salamanca, the author 
thus writes : : “ae 


‘ Every thing has fallen out as disastrous and perplexing as 
possible for Sir John Moore, who appears to be one of the best of 
men, and is greatly esteemed and respected by the army. There 
1s scarcely an officer of any feeling who does not sympathize with him 
10 the very difficult and critical situation in which he‘is placed. The 
unpleasant circumstances attending hia return from Sweden, his 
personal: quarrel -with Lord C * **, immediately before he sailed 
for Portugal (a cireumstanee notorious here, and much talked oS), 
the sensibility of his character, his high sense of honour, and above: 
all, the glow of patriotism which warms his breast and actuates his: 
whole public conduct, make Sir John an object of the liveliest inte- 
. . yy rest: 
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est to all around him. No British General, perhaps, was ever placed 


ig a more arduous and embarrassing situation.’ 
In the conclusion, too, he observes: 


‘ I think that Sir John Moore was not a little unlucky, in having 
to deal first with a madman in Sweden, and then with a set of: 
irresolute politicians and fanatics in Spain, It was next to impossible 
that he could escape from the dilemma in which he was placed, with- 
out incurring, from one party or other, a certain degree of obloquy. 
He was placed: in a situation the most awfully responfible that any 
British General has yet occupied. Commanding a divided force, in 
the midst of a country to which ‘himself and his whole army were, 
J may say, entire étrangers *—in an open plain, surrounded by ar 
enemy. amply provided with ‘cavalry — opposed to that man too, 
who, from his superior fortune and military genius, seems destined 
and fitted to. direct all the nations of the Contisent, it was next 
to impossible that he could gratify the sanguine expectations of his 
country. 7 | ede 

‘ He had, therefore, but a choice.of difficulties. Having made his 
election, he had to encounter the whole power of the enemy, brought 
against him from various points. He was aware of the promise 
which Napoleon had made to the Parisians; that ** he would pre- 
sent to them the remains of the gaily drest English.’ He was 
therefore justified in expecting that every possible exertion would be 
used by.that wonderful man, to fulfil his promise ; in attempting 
which, however, he has fortunately failed. , 

‘ The question. then is, narrowed to this point: was it necessary 
for our Commander-in-Chief to hurry his army by such severe forced 


marches, through a country, perhaps the strongest in Europe. If 


this necessity be proved, the character of Sir John Moore, distin- 
guished as it already is for manly sense, patriotism, and an uncom- 
mon share of military knowledge, will be further ennobled. by the 
recollection, that having been destined to fill the most arduous of all 
stations, he fell in the arms of victory, after conducting a most 
difficult retreat, pursued by the conqueror of Europe, and the whole 
élite of the French army.’ : 


An appendix of 116 pages of close print affords an ample 
supply of official documents. connected with the campaign ; 


and the work is illustrated by a map,:and 12 views from draw- 
ings by the author. 3 





" =~ 


© ® During our retreat, should it not have been known that it was 
impossible for the enemy to get between. us and the sea by any lateral 
road on our left, and that before he could come round our right, he 
must have beaten and: dispersed Generals Crawford’s and Alten’s 
brigade, and the Marquis de. la Romana’s army? Sir John Moore, 

“it is presumed, would not have retreated eo rapidly through the 

_ strongest. country in Europe, had it not been from a defect of 
_ _ Knowledge such as that of which I speak.’ 
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Art. XI. Poggtt Bracciolini Florentini Dialogus, An Seni i. re} 
is Manda 


ducenda ? Circa An. 1435. conscripius, nunc Primum T ypi 
tus, et Publici ‘Juris factes. Edenie Gulielmo Shepherd. Liverpooke. 
4to. pp. 30. 48. -Cadell and Davies. : 


Ts author of the Ltfe of Poggio has here presented us 
with a Latin Dialogue, never before printed, in which his 
hero discusses, according to the Ciceronian manner, the question 
of marriage in old age. It must doubtless have heen a matter 
of great joy and triumph to the biographer of that celebrated 
Italian, to Niccover in the Royal Library at Paris this hitherto 
concealed. treasure of his favourite writer’s composition ; and 
we cannot wonder that he dedicates his edition of it, with all 
the warmth of literary friendship, to his accomplished fellow 
Jabourer, Mr. Roscoe ; nor that he acknowleges’ with pride 
the encouragement and advice of Dr. Parr, which incited him 
to the present publication, : ee toes | 

~ Mr. Shephérd. tells us that, with the countenance of this 
illustrious scholar, he has silemtly corrected several passages 
in the manuscript of this dialogue; and that, even contrary to 
that schoiar’s suggestion of similar inelegancies being to be 
found in other writings of Poggio, he has in one instance had 
recourse to conjecture, in order to reduce the text to the 
Standard of pure Latinity. He was, however, encouraged to 
this boldness (such is the consequence which editors of even 
the writers after the restoration of letters attach to altering a 
single passage of their original,) by the authority of a manu- 
‘script of Poggio, lent by Mr.S,’s friend, and the friend of all 
jiterary men, Mr. Johnes ; from which manuscript he was 
enabled to ¢orrect many erroneous passages in the printed col- 
lection of Poggio’s works. 

With this. short but sufficient preparation, Mr. Shepherd 
introduces us to the dialogue of Poggio: a discourse which is 
worthy’ of its author, in the ingenuity of argument and the 
elegance of style which are demonstrated throughout its few 
pages.+~The substance of the conversation may bé expressed 
very briefly.—Poggio, now in his fifty-fifth year, and lately 
matried to a young wife, entertains at dinner two young 
friends, the one married, and the other a bachelor. The latter 
enters into a philippic against wedlock in old age ; observing 
that, if the old man marries a young virgjn, it is almost 
certain ‘that their appetites, tastes, and habits will be wholly 
different, and that the levity of the one will be a constant 
. cause of quarrel to'the sedatcness of the other: but that, if 
he marries “4 ‘young widow, besides those charming consti- 
tyents of a happy lite, he will have the ineffably pleasant ad-- 
dition of being for ever rethinded (like Mr. Towwouse, in 

Joseph 
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Joseph Andrews,) of the virtues of her dear deceased husband, 
(whose heart she probably broke ;)—and lastly, if the old-man- 
marries an old woman, it will be one weak stick leaning on 


~ 


another, and, in fact, nothing but an accumulation of diseases, . 
which, singly, would be enough to overwhelm each poor ' 
sufferer with distress. The folly of learned men in marrying 


1s also particularly asserted ; and, although Poggio is com- 
limented on his excellent choice of a wife, it is argued that 
the good fortune of an individual should not be considered as 
a guide for the conduct of the multitude; who would act 
more wisely by continuing in certain safety, than by seeking a at 
dangerous and doubtful advantage. ore AG 
The young married man replies, instead of Poggio, who : 


A enna ATI try en a “or ew. o~ 





might have been suspected of prejudice in such a question. iy 
The arguments of this advocate for matrimony, although on te ] 
the whole they are more forcible than those of his opponents, iF 
(as might be expected from the superiority of his side of the if 


general question,) have some indefensible points ; and they are 
not urged with that liveliness, perhaps, which is usually the 
concomitant of the attack rather than of the defence. For 
instance ;—the Geraiogamist (or advocate for marriage in old I 
age) gravely begins by stating the necessity of propagating the 


species ; unmindful of those times, i 
** ?Ere one to one was cursedly confin’d,” 
and of the countless population of many kingdoms, | 7 
‘¢ In early days ’ere Priestcraft did begin ;’” Pi 


gnd continues by mentioning Socrates as his first instance of a 
' happy learned. man !—forgetful of the darling Xantippe, who | 

must have contributed so largely to the domestic comforts of 

the moral philosopher. He talks too of the certainty of a 

wife’s obedience ;—of the happiness of a young virgin.in being 

instructed by an experienced husband ;—and of the still greater 

happiness of a widow, in comparing the prudence and steadi- 

ness of her present lord with the extravagance and incon- 

stancy of her former partner. ‘ His additional remarks con- 

-cerning the wiser-_plan of educating children which is likely 

to be adopted by the old, and the more prosperous manage- \ 

ment of domestic concerns, are sensible enough: but when he 

urges, in answer to an objection of his adversary, that the ! 
circumstance of the old parent not living to see his family : 

grown up in the world would be an advantage, because it 

might save him from witnessing the rebellious disposition’ and 

consequent misery of his children, this is an argument.of such 

utter selfishness as not to deserve consideration. His general 
_point of defence, also, (in reply to the statement that age does 
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not always bring improvement, and that. the old are often as 
foolish as the young,) where he disclaims all regard to fools 
jn this question, and speaks only to the wise, may be con- 
verted against himself; since, if the young are wise, they 
cannot also .be imprudent; and consequently it must be as. 
safe (and probably will be much pleasanter) for a young wi- 
dow or a young virgin to marry a young husband as to espouse 
an old one.—With regard to the’ advantage of inhaling pure 
breath, (which forcibly reminds us of our friend Hermippus 
Redivivus,) we' must also contend that it is an advantage of so 
purely selfish a nature as not to merit any remark but ridicule. 
* On the whole,-as.a defence of matrimony, (which, indeed 

little wants such a defence,) this may be considered as a well 
intended dialogue: but, as a support of the author’s own exe 
ample and fond opinion of marrying in old age, it wants the 
variety, the poignancy, and the justice of the arguments of the 
bachelor in favour of celibacy, or, at all events, of marrying in 
youth.—The publication, by its correctness, elegance, and 
general interest to scholars, not only does honour to the taste 
of Mr. Shepherd, but adds another sprig to that literary chap- 
Jet, which has crowned the heads of several classical inhabitants 
of the mercantile‘town of Liverpool. : 


6 Anglica'sic Latias generant commercia laures, 
Miranturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 


itd ecw omen in Bodg _ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 18t0. 3 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 13. J/ Poeta di Teatro, Romanzxo poctico, in sesta rima, del Dr. 
Filijpo Pananti,.'12mo. 2 Vols. Boards, Dulau and 

_ Co. 1809. ee 
‘T x18 poet begins with assigning an. office to the Muses for which 
we never yet heard of their being duly qualified: he makes them 
‘the qwet-nurses of music and poetry! He seems very jealous of the fine 
dinners and fine clothes which musicians enjoy, and we have somewhat 
‘too much of this jealousy and of private pique in the:-work : though in 
‘his zeal to praise all who have not injured him, he enumerates a moticy 
‘groupe of living authors, among whom Sastres and Boschets are incir~ 
-cled in the same wreath with Pignotts and Poidori ; and though the one 
party may not be ‘ aware of the honour,” the others will certainly 
be ‘¢ sensible of the disgrace”? attendant on such an assemblage. Dr. 
Pananti has also introduced such numerous idiomatic and proverbial 
expressions, that many of the stanzas have a note to each line, to ex- 
plain its meaning, and to remedy the silence of the dictionarics. 











The 




















The various merits of this poem, however, cannot be as briefly 
enumerated as its defects: it displays much wit and originality of : 
humour ; the satirical parts are amusing without being malevolent ; wt 
and the serious passages possess a strength of imagery, and a truth i 
of feeling, which convince us that the -talents of the author would re 
be as conspicuous in any other. poetical undertaking as they are in rj 
this very entertaining production. 7 _ MrsBay. : 








Art. 14. Gastronomy, ot the Bon-Vivant’s Guide. A Poem in 
Four Cantos. Translated from the French of J. Berchoux. © 4to. 
58. Booth. 1810. | Sy joe 
We can recommend this poem to our readers as a very amusing 


_hour’s-companion : it is translated with spirit and originality ; and Ae 
it is the production of'a playful imagination united with barmless wit, ui 
convivial talents, science, and knowlege. D9 bet 
Art. 15. The Village Sunday. A Poem; Moral and Descriptive. LE 

Injthe Manner of Spenser. 4to. 18. 6d. -Setchel and Son. “i 


As the author of this poem.seems rather to:apologize for than to 
vindicate the style in which: it is written, we will not now discuss ' 
the propriety o capt exploded phraseology ; and we shall merely ff 

_observe that he has made his language sufficiently quaint to remind 
us of Spenser, and to gratify his own predilection in favour of that 
bard, without having introduced any obscurity which can: render the 
sense ambiguous or the-reader impatient. .The poem contains an AF 
artless and pleasing description of the Village-Sabbath, and con- it 
cludes with a touching address to Village-Pastors. We have derived | 
satisfaction from the perusal of it, and we think ‘that no one can take 
it up without being interested in the subject and pleased with the 
execution. tn 


, De? 

Art. 16. Saffo Dramma Lirico in tre Atti sul modello Toscano dall? + 

Inglese di Guglielmo Mason, 4utore dell’? Elfrida e del Carattace | 

Tradotto da 'T.J. Mathias. Crown 8vo. pp.128. 6s. Boards. - | 

Becket and Porter. 1809. ° | 

Few of our poetical readers, we presume, are unacquainted with 

| the late Mr. Mason's imitations of the antient drama; and few Ita- 

lian scholars in this country can be strangers te Mr. Mathias’s uncom- * 

mon proficiency and attainments in their favourite language. At any 2), 

rate, it would be superfluous to repeat our approbation either of Mr, & 

Mason’s merits a8 a poet, or of Mr. Mathias’s intimacy with the li 

idioms and niceties of the Italian tongue. 7 

The general execution of the present ‘translation is intitled to no 5 \ 

ordinary commendation ; and we really think that several of the pas- 

sages would reflect no discredit on Metastasio himself. The whole 

is subjected to a fair, but rigid test; the original being reprinted 
with the version. > eens 

As a sample of the translator’s maaner, we quote, af random, the 

first scene of the second Act. | 


’ ny oe | 
¢ A: grove 
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“A grove near the house of Agenor. 
« Acenor, Doris, Lreipas. 


« Ag. Hence. from my sight ! or with repentant speed 
Restore thy heart to Lycidas, 
Dor. My hand, 
'  (’Tis all I can) I yield him. 
Ag. See, the swain 
With virtuous pride disclaims it ! 
Lye. _ Not from pride, 
But grief, Agenor, I decline a gift 
That Doris yields so coldly. 
Dor. Take it, youth, 
And know, tho’ Phaon claims my adoration, 
He ne’er shall be thy rival. If his charms 
Surpass (as sure they do) whate’er is human, 
May I not pay to him that tribute chaste, 
We give to bright Apollo? | 
Lye. But his heart, | 
Wayward and false—his bold licentious tongue— 
Does that bespeak divinity ? 
4g. liso, 
_ ?Tis such as frights us in the satyr troo 
That follow Faunus, or the Cyclops a. 
Which oft, at eve, from Etna’s burning womb 
Are seen to climb, and cool them on yon cliff, 
Carolling strains uncouth. ‘ 
Lye. Or boldly daring, 
Like ruthless Polypheme, to lure the faith 
Of one more heav’nly fair than Galatea 
From one, as true as Acis. 
Dor. Hapless youth ! 
Much do I pity thee and much myself 5 
” Yet all I can, in offering here my hand, 
I give thee. Ah! my father, check thy frowns. 
Ag. Away! my soul thy perfidy disowns. 


‘ Fly to the Lesbian traitor, fly ! 
forsake the mansion of thy sire ; ’ 
From fair Sicilia’s plains retire, 
And take an exile’s destiny. 
The dower of penury and pine, 
Giv’n by a father’s curse be thine! 
. [Agenor and Doris exeunt different ways,.]”? 





‘ Boschetto vicino alla casa d’A genore. 


* AGENORE, DORI, LICIDA, 
* 4g. Fuggi dame; oa Licida pentito 
Forni il tuo cor, rie 
Dori. Gii offco la man, ma’l cuore 
Non posso, non é mio. | 


Dun 
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4g. Dunque non vedi? oy (33 
Il giovinetto, altero si magiusto. =. 
Fiero ricusa il don, _ 

Lic. Non sento orgoglio, ' 

Ma di Dori l’insolita freddezza. 

Dori. T’offro la mano; prendila’sicuro : 
Ché se Faone adoro, il tuo rivale 
Ei non sara: ma 1 suol vezzi, 1 suoi sguardi, 
Son sovrumanit; edevo, =| 
Come al raggiante: Febo, il mio tributo 
Render casta e divota. | 

Lic. Ma il suo ccre— 

La lingua di menzogne si macchiata— 
Cio ti palesa un Dio? | 
4g. Se un nume é questo, 
Anche son numi1i Satiri lascivi, 
I seguaci di Fauno, ¢ i rozzi al crine 


Rabbuffati Ciclopi, a “4hs- face 


Allor che canta lungo il Mongibello 
Lo sdrajato drappello. 
Lic. E’l tuo Faone, as 
Di Polifemo stesso piu spietato, 
Viene a ingannar la fede | 
D’un altra Galatea, ma ancor piu bellay 
E un altro, d’Aci piu fedel, pastore _ 
Render vie pi meschino. 
Dori. Oh sventurato! = 
Dite pieta, di me pietade io sento; 
E quanto?’ posso, offrendoti la mano, 
‘Tutto ti dono. Amato genitore, 
Rasserena la fronte. 
4g. Sprezza il mio cor queste tue offese-ed -onte. 
Lungi, Jungi dal mio nido, ° 
Fuggi via da questo lido 
All? infido traditor. 
Poverella, sbandeggiata, 
Vivi sola, abbandonata 
Al tuo fier rimorso in preda, + 
Al paterno mio furor. : 


Agengre e Dori partono.? 


Viewed merely as a translation, the version of Mr. Mathias, with 
all its appropriation of idiom and elegance, ‘is sometimes faulty in 
point of fidelity; an idea being occasionally added,.but more fre- 
quently suppressed. Thus, in the very outset of the preliminary 
scene, the se eign ‘‘ on the wing of duteous zeal I meet thee,’? 
ts very imperfectly rendered, ‘ 4d incontrarti io vengo.’ 

The concluding line of the first Scene of the first Act, 


‘ Vago pia che non parti,’ 


is gratuitous on the part of the translator. 
| The 
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The lines, 
¢¢ Daughter, the voit is aad, 


Jove: when he swears: ‘by sable Styx, not ¢ Binds “ 

is oath more firmly,” 

are coolly condensed into | 
© Di nuovo il giuro.’ 

The amount of : 


« Away—discard ‘all Sictgsacenaer Phaow~ 
Yet, in the hour of transport, Doris, know 


A father’s death shall tuta-thy | bliss to — J/ 
is but partially represented by. ; d 
6 Ingrata, fu e, ad onta del ie re: 
E dl PE nar tl pad aK 
Sia dindegno Faon Dori la spost;? 5 


and the same rematk applies to the concluding lines of the same 
scene. 
The verse 
s¢ Tis duty, Phaon, bids me. , 
The heav’n of siniles, that decks thy face, , 
And every more than mortal grace, 
That triumphs in thy eye,” 


is scantily rendered by 


¢ Se Jugso é dokst dard: 
De? saci veaxost sguardis 
Sol forza ¢ del dover.’ 


We were curious to observe how Mr. Mathias had: dial the 
following pretty little air into suitable Italian : 


‘ From fair to fair, in every isle 

That lifts its forests from. the wave, 

I'll rove, their beauties to inslave ; | 
The coyly grave, 
The freely gay, n 

Shall each be victims to my mile: 1, 

I'll woo them all, perplex,. beguile, 
Possess, and fling the toys away,’’ &c. 


The corre : nding lines in the copy are veneers ieichieesiiiia 
hut very an reflect the original : , [ 


‘ Gia troppo baldanxose 
Vantar’ le donne impero : 
Vada Faone altero aa 
Le imbelli a dominar. 

sventurati amanti 
Verran con lieto core 
Di Lesbo il vincitore 
Festosi a celewrar.” 


i Sal 





Ia 
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In like manner, some of the fine images introduced into the con- 
clusion of the 4th Scene of the second Act are omitted in the trans~ 
lation, as will be obvious from a comparison of the passages: 


«6 The rat’ling chain, the prison’s gloom, 
Where adders hiss, and scorpions sting, 
Villain, shall be thy dismal doom ! 
There famine, on her raven wing, 
Shall hover o’er thy fainting head ; 
Till nature, shrinking at-the sight, 
Quenches the lamp of life and:light, 
_And gives thee to the perjur’d: dead.”” — 
© Tra catene in carce? nero 
Senza speme prigioniero, -— 
Proverai la morte ognor : 
_., Binché ld, di fame vinto, 
Giacera quel corpo estinto 
Tra’ spergiuri traditor.’ 


“In other respects, the accomplished translator has performed his 
task with singular ability and success. 

This little volume is printed on the same paper and type with Com- 
ponimenti Lirici, and other interesting. pieces, edited by Mr. Mathias, 
which we have already announced. | | 


Art. 17. .Monody on the Death of Sir Fohn Moore. By M.G. 
. Lewis. . Recited at Drury-Lane Theatre by Mrs. Powell,’ pro- 
hibited on the third Night by the Lord Chamberlain, and quoted. 
by Mr. Tierney in the oaie of Commons. ato. 1s. 6d, 
Longman and Co. vite 
The merit of Sir John Moore does not seem to have. been duly 
appreciated and sufficiently honeured. He displayed military talents 
which extorted praise from the foe, and he died in the arms of vice. 
tory, accomplishing a safe retreat from a country in which he found. 
no co-operation, and before an enemy who was vastly: superior to. 
him in numbers. The British Muse owed such a man the sad 
tribute of a Monody, and its recitation must have been grateful to the. 
feelings of a British audience, Why it was. probibited, we are not 
informed ¢ bit, as Mr. Percival in the House of Commons denied any 
knowlege ef the prohibition, can we suppose that this measure on-~ 
ginated in any politcal reason? Did family delicacy make interest. 
with the Lord Chamberlain to exert his authority on the occasion? 
Did the relatives of the departed hero dislike that his fame should 
be puffed by theatrical recitation? This is not intimated. Were 
the following lines considered as objectionable? | 


* And could’st thou, Moore, ere fled thy soul away, 
Doubt, Britain to thy worth would honours pay * ? 
And could he value trophies raised by art, : 
Whose fame must live stamped on his country’s heart ? 





ee 


his sountry would bestow some mark of approbation on his memory.’ 
iI Oh! 


-—- 


Muty. 


*® Alluding to his being said:to: have: exprest a-dying wish, thot 7 
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Oh! in yon martial bands, with.gashes seamed, 

Saved by thy prudence, with thy blood redcemed, 
Behold a monument of prouder praise, 

Than head can fancy, or than hand can raise. 

Each anxious mother and each tender wife, | 

Who trembled for a scn’s or husband’s life, 

Shall bless thy name, while to her breast she strains 
Her warrior, rescued from yon dangerous plains, 
Rescued from death, or (worse than death) from chains. 
?T was thine to bid the mourners cease to mourn 3 
Thine was the balm, which healed their bosoms'torn ; 
In grateful tears thy noblest triumph know, , 
*Tis more than kings or senates can bestow.’ 


We shall not decide this point. It will be enough for us to say 
of this little Monody that some of the lines are nervous, but that 
others are more unfinished than Mr. Lewis ought’ to have left 








them. Mey. 


Art. 18. The Knight of Walcheren: a Hudibrastic Poem, written 
in Commemoration of the Expedition to the Scheldt. 8vo. 18. 


* Jones. ate 
The witty tribe of poets have the happy knack of eliciting a laugh. 


out of our misfortunes, and of ‘finding matter for ridicule in circum- © 
‘+ gtances which make the nation at large look grave. Here is a case in 
point. Even the Expedition to the Schelde fias furnished. the satirist 
with a. topic; and the * passing worth” of Sir William Curtis, who 
is here ‘the’ Knight of Walcheren’, is sung in Hudibrastic verse, 
with more humour than the Knight may relish, though it may not 
be unacceptable to his good-natured friends. Dr. Herring himself 
was never in a more sorry pickle than this valorous knight and his 
quire Davy are represented to have been, on their approach to the: 
field of glory. ‘Their courage or their fear operates in a manner the 
most ludicrous: but the: disaster, according to the city proverb, is’ 
regarded as a symptom of good luck. : 
Speedy and soon, after their landing, they engage in a night-encounter: : 
but, when Aurora throws light on the heroic deed, it appears that 
they had slain a Zurt/e, and not a Batavian or Gallic enemy. For 
this achievement, the poet Proposes suitable honore, not : without 
a.glance at a recent victory in the peninsula. The conclusion may 
serve fora specimen : = 


¢ Now having clear’d th’ embattled field, 
And all my purposes reveal’d, 
Before I finally conclude, 
One more remark [ shall intrude ; 
Which 1s,——that Talavera’s Lord 
No more his boasted deeds record ; 
For, ’tis acknowledg’d truly glorious, 
And more decisively victorious, 
To have the spoils of war.collected 
Than leave the wounded unprotected ! 

! Oar 
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Our Hero’s claim to vict’ry’s clear,’ 

?Tis be, then, should be made a Peer ; 

And, well deserving Honor’s crown, ; 1ey03 
Be styl’d LORD VISCOUNT TURTLETON !!3 
Thus would true merit be rewarded, ~ 

And worth and valor be recorded. — 

Then, to such énd, let all combine, 

And in this exclamation join, | 


While echo shall repeat the strain— ie 
“ Long live the KNIGHT OF WALCHEREN !!!’ 


The wit isa little 4 /2 mode de Swift; and the lines are truly 


Hudibrastic. 
| Mo- e 
sayy ‘by trish. atten A, 


BoTaNy. 


Art. 19. 4 Catalogue of Plants. growing in the Vicinity of Berwick 
+ upon Tweed, by John V. Thompson, sg. ‘Surgeon to His Majes. 
 ty’s 37th Regiment, A.L.S. 8vo. pp. 150. Boards. White, 


This local Floru’g exhibits a list of 564 species and varieties of > 


plants which are indigenous to the district specified in'the title page ; 
besides several others that are reported iu the notes, on the authority of 
Parsons, Dodd, Wynch, &c. but the existence of some of which, in 
their alleged habitations, is now more doubtful. Lideed, the casual 
disappearance 6f soute “plants frohy particelar spote is no very rave 
occurrence, especially when sandy shores are to be. taken into the 
account ; and we can easily believe that the indications of Ray’ and 
Parsons were correct at the periods at which they. were registered. 

Among someof the rarer species inthis Border- Anthology, we observe 


7 : ; 2 4) ii? 2 Sart 
Veronica scutellata, Salvia pratensis, Cornus Suecica, Verbascum thapsus, — 


Atropabella donna, Epilobium Alpinum,,. Sedum ref pxum, Thalictrum 
flavum, Arabis thaliana, Picris,echicides, Artemisya, maritima, Senecio 
tenuifolius, Anthemis arvensts,, umulus lupalus, C: wathea fragilis, Bare 
tramia crispa, B. ithyphylla, & cute ltais worthy of remgrl that Lavatera 
arborea, which is here quoted,. qn the authority of Sibbald, as an 


Ps ° « Ps +* oftsh 5 fb AOb > get 
inhabitant of the Bass, still continues to flourish on that insulated ; 


rock, though exposed to all the rude and chilling visitations. of the 
German ocean ; while it seems to have taken its departure from the 
more sheltered. situation of Inch Garvie, where the frith of Edin- 
burgh is contracted to two English miles. | ee 

Mr. Thompson’s list of phenogamous plants would admit of ex- 
tension ; and he appears to be perfectly aware of his inadequate returns 
of the cryptogamous families.. .We .could have wished, also, that 
he had more accurately defined the topographical line of his survey, 


; 


and noted his habitations, in many instances, with more scrupulous 


| minuteness; so that a stranger, with thie guide in his hand, might be 


directed to the precise spot which is meant to be indicated. Mr, T.’s 
unassuming performance is, nevertheless, intitled to very considerable 
commendation ; and in conjunction with some analogous publicyions 
which we have already réported, it will probably contribute to ‘form 
the ground-work of more enlarged and detailed schemes,' by:which 
the botany of our island may, at last, be fully aud commodiously 

Rav. Fes. 1310. Po cluce 
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elucidated. The multiplication of such provincial catalogues is, im 
the mean time, highly deserving of encouragement, since they save 
much trouble in searching for the vegetable products of particular 
portions of country. 

Mr. Thompson’s preface contains some pertinent directions for the 
formation of an herbal, -or ortus siccus; and he has annexed refe- 
rences to his own collection of dried specithens, in consequence of 
his liberal intention of depositing it in the shop of Mr. Reid, sta- 
tioner in Bridge-street, Berwick, for the accommodation of such ladies 
and gentlemen as may be desirous of consulting it. |Our botanical 
readers will be pleased.to hear that his researches have been aided and 

atronized by Lord Seaforth, W. Percival Pickford Esq., the learned 
frrresident of the Linnéan Society, Mr. Sowerby, Mr. Dickson, and ; 
other distinguished votaries of Flora. Muir. 


Art. 20. The British Flora, or a Systematic Arrangement of British 
Plants. By John Hull, M.D. of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London; Physician to the Lying-in Hospital in Manches- 
ter, &c. The Second Edition, in two Volumes. Vol. I. Monan- 
dria-Polygamia. 8vo. pp. 332. 9s. Boards. Bickerstaff. 

In the xxxist volume (p. 201.) of our New Series, we reported the 
first edition of this compendious and useful Flora; and the work 
is now farther recommended to our favourable notice by various ad- 
ditions and improvements. The author has introduced all the plants 
which he knows to have been discovered in our island, since his last 
publication; and he has arranged the genera, in the body of the 
work, as nearly as circumstances would permit, by their natural 
affinities, subjoining references to his Elements of Botany*, the sy- 
nonyms of Jussieu, and the essential characters. Nineteen new genera 
are adraitted in their proper places; while to the species are added 
the specific characters, select synonyms, the English name, the ge- 
neral habitation, the duration, season of flowering, a reference to: 
some figure or to a specimen from some herbarim, occasional dis- 
tinctive marks, and all the varieties which appear to be of sufficient 
importance to merit insertion.—The generic ‘and specific names have 

- all been accented. — 3 

Dr. Hull adds that he ‘ wishes to defer the publication of the 
second volume, till Willdenow’s edition of the Species Plantarum, 
ct Roth’s Tentamen Flore Germanize, and Smith’s Flora ‘Britannica be 

completed, that he may be enabled to avail himself of these three 
mpporraat works, and give references to them.’ 
We cannot but regard the quantity of accurate and important 
matter which Dr. H. has thus continued to epitomize, as a very 
| desirable accommodation to the practical botanists of Great Britain ; 

2 and’ we must applaud his reasons for suspending the completion:of his. 

performance. wx 3 pe 


Art.21- The English Botanisi?s Pocket Companion: containing the 
e: eagential generic Characters of every British Plant, arranged agree- 
. ably.to the Linnzan System ; together with a short and easy In- 
: a sotroduction to the Study of Botany, and an Explanation of the 


a] 











- tail rw - 


i _* See M. Rev, NS, Vol. xxziii. p. 380. 
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Principles upon which the Classification of the Sexual System is 
founded. By Janies Dedes 12mo.° pp.156. 43. Boards. 
| Hatchard. 18cg. 4 


This is a convenient introduction to a knowlege of the classes and 


genera of the Linnéan arrangement, and in course particularly adapt- 


éd to beginners; who should make themselves familiar with these 
two ptcliminary stages, before they proceed farther in their bota- 
nical tour. Mr. Dede has carefully inserted the English names: but 
some of the terms of his vocabulary are provincial and vulgar; and 


his style, on the whole, is more perspicuous than correct or elegant. Afyay. 


Art. 22. Practical Botany. Being a new Illustration of the Genera 
of Plants, containing, I. Tables to. discriminate ‘the Geneta ; 
II, Ditto with the essential generic Characters ; III. Origin of the 
Latin and English Names of each Genus ; IV. All the national 

- Characters; V. The secondary Characters; VI. With a Figure, 
and Dissection of each Genus. The whole arranged after the reform- 
. ed. Sexual System. Vol. I. . By Robert John Thornton, M. D. 
Member of Trinity College, Cambridge ; one of the Council of 
the London Medical Society ; Honorary Member of the Medical 
and Physical Societies of Guy’s Hospital and of Bartholomew’s 

Hospital ; Member of several learned Societies and Academies ; 

Lecturer on Medical Botany at the United Hospital of Guy and 

St. Thomas ; late Physician to the Mary-le-bone General Dispen« 

sary.; Author of a.new Translation-of the Sexual System’; the 

Philosopliy of Botany ; the Philosophy of Medicine; the Philo- 

‘sophy of Politics; Grammar of Botany; History of Medical 

Plants, &c. 8voe pp. go. Plates 85. 11.10s. Boards. Symonds, 

White, &e. - ; : 

The increasing demand for elementary treatises on botany suffi- 
ciently bespeaks the growing taste for that delightful science. In 
order that the rich and the poor may resort to the temple of Flora, 
guides of every denomination are proviced: but to the darlings of 
fortune in this happy island, who are in quest of a precious candies 
tor to the aforesaid temple, we beg leave to recommend the goodly 
offices of Dr. Robert John Thornton, whose name is already asso- 
ciated with all that is fair and enchanting in description and embel- 
lishment ! . : 

Of the contents of his present publication, already. numerically 
arrayed in the title, we have only to say that they comprize the 
generic expositions of three classes of British plants ; and, when we 
add that the plates and their accompanying explanations are well 
calculated to facilitate the efforts of the botanical tyro, we conceive 
that we have stated the prominent merit of the performance. We 
are not disposed to lay much stress on .the reduction of the Linnéan 
classes, because the enlarged and the contracted schemes possess their 
réspective advantages and disadvantages, which are so nearly equi- 
poised that it appears to us a matter of indifferenee which is preferred ; 


provided that neither be regarded as a natural arrangement, but 


merely a9 an instrument of commodious reference. 


Pz The 
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The author distinctly wishes it to be understood, that the reader of 
Practical Botany should be previously initiated in his Phisosophy of 
Botany, or its abridgment, intitled the Grammar of Botany; or in 
his Nezy [lustration of the Sexual System. , The last is advertised.as the 
Jinest work in the world, and yet costs only thirty pounds in boards !— 
TheDoctor moreover reminds each subscriber to the Practical Botany, 
that he should take each volume as it issues from the press; and, 
pour encourager les autres, he announces the eventual birth of a tome 
once in three months :—‘Also, just published, numbers 1, 25 35 4. 5 
,¢ and 6, Supplement to the Philosophy of Botany ; price half-a-guinea 
‘")*"each number. One or two numbers to be continued monthly, for 
every exertion will be used also to finish this national work for the 
subscribers.’ Vive donc la Botanique ! 7 
Dr. Thornton’s dedication of this volume to Dr. Smith, president 
of the Linnéan society, has one of the faults which are common to 
addresses of this kind. It commences by observing that the £ delicate 
mind’. of the person addressed would reject all praise, and then pro- 
ceeds in the highest strains of eulogy! We are, however, by no | Cr. 9. 
means disposed to add that it partakes of other faults whichare also | 
not unfrequent in dedications, viz. that the professions are insincere , 


and that the praise is undeserved. M . 
: : MEDICINE, &. wr, 


Art. 23: Observations on the inflammatory Affections of the Mucous 
UWembrane of the Bronchia. By Charles Badham, M.D. &c. &c. 
rzmo. 48. Boards. Callow. 18c8. RS 
The object of this treatise may be ascertained from a passage in 

the preface.. After having stated that it is a general opinion that 

pleurisy and peripneumony are the only acute diseases of the organs 
of respiration, the author adds that ‘ there is also an acute inflam- 
mation of the air-passages, attended with fever, orthopnea, and 
cough, and often, peshaps generally, having a fatal termination.’ 
This disease, he thinks, has not obtained sufficient attention, or has 
even been entirely overlooked ; and in confirmation of this opinion,, 
he briefly reviews what has been written on the subject, first by the, 
antients, and afterward by the more modern writers. On the whole, 
we are disposed. to agree with Dr. Badham, that the inflammatory 
affection of the Bronchiz has not been so distinctly treated either by 

2: systematic or by practical writers, as its real importance. demands. 

4 Yet we conceive/ that all medical men are aware of its existence, if § 

not as a primary, at least as a secondary. disease, and.that, our prace 

| tice is frequently directed to its.removal. Waiving, however, the 
discussion of this point, we, shall follow the author to his 3d chapter; 
in which he describes the bronchial tubes, and observes that, from 
their. structure and office, they are peculiarly liable to become the 
seat of, disease. Wy, ) 

¢ They are more immediately exposed to the influence of the 
atmosphere, and to the effects of cald, and the quantity of surface 
which they present is, great; they are, besidgs, highly vascular, 

Abound with mucous glands or follicles, and numberlesa small. vessels 

a open into their cavity to supply the halitus of the lungs.’ 

To 
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To the diseases of this part he proposes to assign the generic sitle 
of Bronchitis; and this he divides into three species, under the 
epithets of acute, asthenic, and chronic: the first designating the 
inflammatory affection which forms the, principal subject of the 
treatise ; the second, what is now called Peripneumonia Notha ; and 
‘the third being applied to different varieties of chronic cough. He 
begins by describing the second of these affections, because it is the 
one most commonly known in this country ; and the other he refers 
to this as a convenient standard. The descriptions which he gives of 
the bronchitis asthenica in its different stages, of its progress, and of 
its termination, are intitled to considerable praise, and appear to us 
to indicate an accurate turn for observatiog. The fourth chapter 
treats on the Bronchitis acuta; of which also we have an account 
of the symptoms, progress, and termination, and of the appearances 
exhibited after death. The disease is commonly produced by ex- 

osure to cold ; it comes on suddenly ; and both the local affections 
and the general derangement of the constitution are marked with con- 
siderable violence. On dissection, the lungs are found to be ina natural 
state, but the Bronchiz are filled with a tenacious secretion, and have 
their surface inflamed ; so as to convey an idea that this affection bears 
a close resemblance to Cynanche trachealis, and, indeed, differing from 
it chiefly in occupying a lower part of the same organ. 

The symptoms which the author has assigned to his bronchitis 
acuta would, we apprehend, be generally referred to Peripneumony ; 
and we do not very clearly perceive how they are to be distinguished. 


Dr. B. observes that, 
* The local symptoms exceed in violence those of pleuritic or peri- 


-pneumonic affections; again, it destroys life often within a week 


from the attack, which other inflammatory affections of the lungs 
very seldom do; and the suddenness of the conversion from a state 
of inflammatory action to an irremediable debility, is particularly 
striking, and will be invariably found to attend it; and though this 
debility will be observed in all the functions of the body, yet it is 
the pulse which most unequivocally shews it.’ 

It is obvious, however, that this isa very imperfect diagnosis. The 
distinction between bronchitis and fpleuritis is more marked, probably 
because the seat of the two diseases is more distinct, and their limits 
are better defined. We suspect that a kind of gradation may exist 
from cynanche trachealis to bronchitis, and from bronchitis to peri- 


. pneumony 3 that they consist of the same species of affection oc- 


cupying different parts of the organ; and that in some cases they 
retain their distinct situations, but that at other times they run into 
each other. The variation in their symptoms may be referred toa 
difference in their locality, and the direct effect which they must 
produce on the function of respiration. 

The treatment of bronchitis acuta, supposing its existence to be dis- 
tinctly ascertained, must agree with that of other inflammatory affec- 
tions of these organs. Bleeding, blistering, and diaphoretics are 1e- 
commended in the usual manner ; if any novelty, marks Dr. Badham’s 
treatment, it is in the more free employment of antimony, which, he 
scems to think, has an immediate action on the mucous secretions of 


| + the 
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the Bronchiz. On the whole, however, the value of this treatise 
we consider as depending more on its pathology than on any practical 
information whach we derive from it: in the former point of view, it must 
be considered as affording some addition to our-previous knowlege. 


Art. 24. An Inquiry into the S ympioms and Treatment of Carditis ; or 
the Inflammation of the Heart; illustrated by Cases and Dissec- 
tions. By John Ford Davis, M.D. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1808, 

Carditis is a disease which regularly holds its place in all medical 
systems, which is described by professors in their lectures, and of 
which we have the symptoms and treatment methodically detailed : 
yet we apprehend that we shall very seldom find a practical man, 
who will uncquivocally declare that he has ever met with a decided 
instance cf tt. Among all the dissections that have been prosecuted 
with so much assiduity, we do not recollect -that any cases are 
recorded, which can with certainty. be referred to this cause; in 
which the disease was pronounced to exist, before death, and tn 
which the phenomena of inflammation were afterward found on ex- 
amination. The definitions and histories that are given seem to be 
merely drawn up from theory, and from an idea of what would take 
place, were the heart to become inflamed, since not one of the symp- 
toms enumerated is truly pathognomonic, and some of those that 
are always assigned to the disease appear to be entirely imaginary. 
With this impression on our minds, we took up the present valume 
with a sonsiderable degree of scepticism, and yet with some feeling 
of interest ; because although Carditis has hitherto remained in ob- 
scurity, wedid not consider it as impossible that Dr. Davis might 
have been more fortunate or more sagacious than his predecessors. 

Before he proceeds to state his own experience on. the subject, 
D:.D. begins by relating the opinions that have been entertained re- 
specting it by some of the most eminent systematics and nosologists, 
The Arabian physi ‘ians, Bonetus, Lieutayd, Morgagni, Senac, 
Sauvages, Vau Swieten, Cuilen, Burserius, Darwin, and Baillie, 
with many others of less note, all pass under review, and at Jeast 
prove that Dr. Davis possesses a respectable share of medical erudi- 
tion, and ‘has bestowed on his subject. a die degree of attention. 
Farther than this we do uot know that any thing can be learned 
from this section, except that the subject is involved in obscurity. 

After this introductory matter, we have three original cases de- 
tailed, which form the proper subject of the volume. Of these, only 
one fei] under the author’s own inspection; of the two others, the 
first was communicated by Dr. Haygarth, and the second by Dr. 
Boisragen and Mr. Tudor, The name of Dr. Haygarth gives re- 
spectability to whatever is connccted with its the athey gentlemen 
are yet,unknown to the medical public. The cases are related with 
a considerable degree of minuteness; they terminated fatally ; and, 
on dissection, aap ke of inflammation were detected in the heart and 
pericardium, We are here naturally led to consider whether any 
train. of symptoms existed in these cases, which would have enabled 
the practitioner to predict the existence of the disease of the heart : 
and we shall feel no hesitation in answering this question in ae 

negative. 
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negative. The author scems himself to be aware of the difficulty’s 
for he says that © the‘anguish which is felt‘in the region of the heart 
appears to be more characteristic of carditis than any other symp- 
tom ;’ and again; < if there be ‘any pathognomonic symptom, it 16 
the extreme anguish that is felt in, the region of the heart.” The 
other symptoms which have been usually assigned to this disease, and. 
which from theory might have been expected to attend it, were not 
constantly present ; such as syncope, irregular pulse, palpitation, and 
the usual marks of deeply seated inflammation. This circumstance 
shews in what way nosologists and systematic writers have formed 
their ideas of the disease. ; 

n the whole, we should conclude that the present state of our 
knowlege does not afford us the means of ascertaining the existence 
of carditis; nor does it stem possible to’ class under any one specific 
denomination, the irregular and multifarious symptoms which were 
observed in these three cases. Dr. Davis’s work is so respectably 
executed thatit may serve as an useful document for future collectors; 
and in the mean time it affords a good abstract of the present state 
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of our information on the subject. a 
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L A We ; 
Art. 25. Treatise on the Law of Tithes; compiled in part from f 


some Notes of Richard Woodeson, Esq., D.C.L. By Samuel 
Toller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 312. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. ‘e 
The knowlege and diligence which distinguish both the learned 4 
gentlemen whose names adorn the title-page of the present volume, : 
raised expectations among the profession which have not been fully 
satisficd. It would seem that partnership, which frequently answers 
so well in trade, is not adapted to literary undertakings. Each of 
these gentlemen, acting separately, has sent forth to the world per- 
formances which possess respectively degrees of merit of which their 
; united labours fall considerably short. The present pages abound in 
errors of the press, and are not free from some others of a graver 
nature. ‘The plan of the work ‘has our approbation, and we think 
that the scale on which it has been executed is convenient. By a rigid } 
revision, it may be rendered valuable, | Jo: 
Ast. 26. History of the King’s Inns; or an Account of the legal Body . { : 
in Ireland, trom its Connection with England. In Three Parts. ‘ 
Part I. to the Death of Elizabeth. By Bartholamew Thomas 
Duhigg, Esq., Barrister at Law, Assistant Barrister for the | 
County of Wexford, and Librarian to the Honourable Society “ : 
of the King’s Inns. 8vo. pp.613. 128. Boards. Printed at io } 
Dublin, and.sold in London by Ridgway. ) bs 
Much of the matter which is contained in this volume would have n\ 
excited considerable interest if it had been clothed ina style less veiled \ 
with mystery, and delivered ia a tone less Ingubrous. We on this side | 
of the water stand in need of a key to assist us to the meaning of : 
many of the hints, allusions, and dark expressions with which it 
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abounds, and which may be very intelligible to the members of the 


King’s Inns, but are to us pure enigmas. : 
~The reader will observe some remarkable differences between the 


functions‘of the guardians of the avenues to the profession of the law 
in' Ireland, and those of their fellows in this country. We particu- 
latly. refer to the controul over attorneys which is exercised by the 
Trish’ Benghers. The authority which courts in this country have 
assumed over. solicitors is doubtless a very salutary part of our judi- 
cial system: but we can see no good reason for making them in any 


respect dependent on the masters of the Bench. Jo. 


Art,27. 4 Treatise on Pleading, on the Equity Side of the High Court 
of Chancery. By George Cooper, Esq. of Lincoln’s Ina, Barrister 
at. Law. 8vo. pp. 395. 138. Boards. Butterworth. 1809. 
.. The changes which time has introduced into this vast and important 
branch of our law, since the publication of the second edition of the 
treatise by, Mr. Mitford, (now Lord Redesdale,) rendered highly ne. 
cessary some such service as that which in the present instance has 
| been attempted by Mr.Cooper. In this volume, the whole of that most 
£94 excellent performance is incorporated with the corresponding matter 
which subsequent decisions furnish ; and this important task has been 
performed in a judicious and liberal manner. Mr. Cooper has 
also. ventured on. several occasions to depart from the method of his 
original, and his deviations are in general happy.—Giving him this 
praise, however, (whicli is justly due to him,) we cannot admit the 
propriety of his assuming the style of author of a performance which 
wes so much of its value to the labours of another; a fact of which 
we think, the title-page ought to have contained some notification ; 
but we must add that, throughout the work, the matter of the | 
former treatise is every where pointed out. 
“We wish that the editor (for so, without any desire to disparage 
his meritorious services, we must take the liberty of designating him,) 
had more emulated the neat and concise style of his original, and that 
She old and the new matter had been in this respect less dissimilar. pe 
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Art. 28.5. Discourses delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, over the Congregational Church at Hammersmith, late 
under the pastoral Care of the Rev. William Humphryes, on 
Thursday, June 22. 1809. ‘Ihe introductory Discourse, by the 

- ‘Rev. John Humphrys, of Union Street, Borough. ‘The Charge, 
by the Rev William Bengo Collyer, D. D. of Peckham. And 
the Sermon to the People, by the Rev. Robert Winter, D. D. of 
New Court. Together with a Confession of Faith, &c. by Tho- 

mas Rafiles, 8vo. pp. «6. 2s. 6d. Maxwell and Co. 

an -Ordination among protestant dissenters is a long and interesting * 

service; geherally includiig, with the various discourses speciiied in 


—s 











* According to Mr. Hs introductory discourse, we should have (-, 
said most interesting ; sinté he bombastically tells us that Heaven, 
Earth, and tiell, may be expected to take a lively concern in the 
transactions of that day ! | 
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the above title, an ordination prayer; and accompanied by the imposi- 
tionof hands of the ministers, or overseers of God’s flock present, with 
other devotional exercises. In this public consecration or ordination 
of Mr. Thomas Raffles to the work of the christian ministry, every 
form in use amang dissenters was employed ; and if a divine impulse 
be necessary in this important business, the dissenting church does 
not yield to the episcopal in the spirituality of its functions on this 
occasion. Asin the Establishment the Holy Ghost is the moving 
principle by which the clergyman professes himself to be actuated in 
applying for ordination, so here the great head of the church (the 
Lord Jesus = hrist) is stated to have directed the church in choosing 


their pastor, and the minister in accepting the office. By the ac- 


count which ‘ir. Raffles gives of himself, he appears to be a virtuous 
and regularly educated young man; and by his confession of faith, 
we are led to place him in the class of Calvinistic dissenters. His 
system of belief is probably that of his college; and while Mr. R, 
very candidly states the grounds of his dissent, from the Established 
Church, he will afford the clergy an opportunity of remarking that 
this formula of belief is not less objectionable than the 39 articles. 
How far the doctrine of an eternally pre. determined ani ordained nume 
ber of elect is compatible with the plenitude of divine grace, with 
the indiscriminate publication of the glad tidings of the gospel éo all, 
and with the appointment of a day of judgment, we leave others to 
determine. Considering the state of the controversy with the Evan- 
gelical preachers, we are inclined to think that Mr. Raffles’s con. 
fession will attract more notice than any other parts of the service ; 
but we do not feel ourselves required to comment on its several 
articles. | 

Dr, Collyer’s charge is truly episcopal. Lawn sleeves could not 
have given it more dignity. We question whether he be fully 
authorized by the text on which he grounds his comments, (Acts xx, 
28.) or by the state of equality subsisting in the protestant dissent- 
ing church, in making ministers a distinct order, far elevated above 
deacons ; and we venture to assert Ciat he is not altogether correct 
in claiming for dissenting ministers the title of clergy. ‘The law 
recognizes them as reverend, but not as clerks; the latter epithet 
being appropriated to the established pricsthood. No bishop, how- 
ever, of any church, could offer better advice to a young man 
entering on the work of the ministry than Dr. C. has here given. 
His directions respecting preaching, and the public duties of a 
christian minister, are excellent ; and his subsequent hints on private 
behaviour and deportment are sensible, and discover considerable 
knowlege of mankind. Availing himself of the suggestion of his 
learned friend Dr. Smith, he ingenuously confesses that the true 
reading of his text is not ‘¢ Feed the Church of Gon,’’ but, ** Feed the 
Church of tut Loro.” 

The sermon addressed to the people by Dr. Winter, from 4 Cor. 
XVI. 10, is replete with serious and suitable exhortations, calculated 
to give an edifying effect to the spiritual connection which subsists 
between a minister and his congregation. 
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° , °° e . ° 
In point of composition, the whole service before us 13 creditable 


to the parties engaged. The language is plain but forcible ; such as 
roceeds from men who feel a solemn duty, and are desirous of 


honestly discharging it. 3 Moy. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 29. Memoirs of Maria, Countess d’ Alva ; being neither Novel 


nor Romance, but appertaining to both. Interspersed with 
Historic Facts and comic Incidents ; in the Course of which are 
introdueed Fragments and Circumstances, not altogether inap- 
plicable to the Events of this distracted Age, aud to the Measures 
of the fure-sighted Defenders of our Holy Faith. By ‘Priscilla 
Parlante. 8vo. 2 Vols. 31. 1s. Boards. Miller. 1808. 


To this long epitemizing title-page, the motto affixed 1s, 


“ If the cap fits, wear it :’” 


but 
‘* Le Cappe rance y” 
L-7 


Son di piombo st grosso, an 


that, we imagine, few can be willing to obey the injunction. 

The beginning of this book is filled with annals of parental cruel- 
ties ; and the Countess d’Alva, Burford, and Rapid, all trace their 
misfortunes to the petsecutions of their nearest relations. The 
author has taken various liberties with history, of which the most 
original. is that of adapting celebrated names to fictitious personages ; 
and the Duke of Alva, the Earl of Lennox, and Sir Francis Walsing- 
nam all receive cousins at Miss Parlante’s hands. She aiso professes to 
clothe the epistles and memoirs of her characters in modern language; 
and we will not guarrel with her for suppressing the black letter : 
but we should like to know by what authority she covers their walls 
with ¢ érellis-paper.’—She indulges in some encomiums on matured 
beauty and sarcasms on girlish-insipidity, which were dictated no 
doubt by her own peculiar taste, but which tend to plant a few 
wrinkles on the brows of the heroine ; and, though in real life it 
may be a duty to sympathize with the old and the ugly, still the 
heroine of a romance should be arrayed in all the youthful charms 
with which fancy can invest her. We think that the ¢ porter Bar- 
tholomew,’ brandishing his torch, is too palpable an imitation of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Barnardine; and that much matter in these memoirs 
might have been advantageously omitted. The style also is not 
entirely free from affectation, nor always exempt from (vulgarity, 
Yet still the work displays invention and ingenuity ; great variety is 
manifested in the incidents ; and it is impossible not to feel: con- 
siderably interested in the sufferings and adventures of the principal 7 
character. , Mrs Bar 


Art. 30. The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, and Pocket Companion 3 
containing the collected Information of the most popular and au- 
thentic Writers, relating to the Principality of Wales, and Parts 


of the adjoining Counties ; augaieuted by considerable Additions, 
the 
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the result of various Excursions ; comprehending Histories and 
Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, Villages, Castles, Mansions, 
Palaces, Abbeys, Churches, Inns, Mountains, Rocks, Waterfalls, 
Ferries, Bridges, Passes, &c. &c. arranged into Alphabetical 
Order. Also Descriptions of what is remarkable in the interme. 
diate Spaces, as, Solitary Houses, Forts, Encampments, &c., &c. 
The Roads are described, the Distances given, and the distinct 
Routes of Aikin, Barber, Bingley, Coxe, Donovan, Evans, Hutton, 
Malkin, Pennant, Skrine, Warner, and Wyndham are preserved. 
The Whole interspersed with historic and biographic Notices, 
with. Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy ; and with Remarks 


on the Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Manners and. 


Customs of the Inhabitants. 8vo. pp. 360. 7% 6d. Boards. 

Symonds. 

Of late years, a Tour into Wales has been considered by many 
persons as forming part of a complete education ; and for the use of 
those who wish to explore this interesting district, various itineraries 
have been published. These, however, appeared to the present 
compiler either too concise or too voluminous ; and he has therefore 
endeavoured to concentrate the substance of the more eminent pub- 
lications on the subject. To the attainment of this object, he has 
devoted considerable labour ; and he has produced a volume which 
includes almost every thing that is interesting in the works.of the 
writers mentioned in the title-page. It will consequently recom- 
mend itself to those who are desirous of gaining information respect~ 
ing the Principality, and will form a desirable companion to such as 
are indulged with a personal view of its picturesque and sublime 


scenery. W.Re-s. 


Art. 31. Beauties selected from the Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Marishal 

‘ College and University of Aberdeen, arranged in a perspicuous and 
Praving Manner, under the following Heads ; Poetical, Moral, 
hilosophical, Theological, Critical, and Epistolary. To which 
are pretixcd a Life of “the Author and an Account of his Writ- 
wings, by William Mudford. With Notes on the First Book of 
the Minstrel, by Thomas Gray, LL.B. rzmo.s 5s. 6d. 

Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. 

The Life of Dr. Beattie, with which this volume commences, is 
written with more ability than candour. Sir William Forbes, the 
Doctor’ s former biographer, is accused of ‘ doubtful sagacity,’ and 
is told that he does not possess sufficient ‘ discrimination of mind to 
paint the intellectual and moral character of Dr. Beattie ;’ and yet 
Mr. Mudford condescends to copy his narrative almost verbatim 
from Sir Willkam’s memoir: interspersing it, however, with his own 
animadversions, in which the poet is as little spared as his biogra- 
pher, Mr. M. says that ¢ the fact is not very creditable to Beattie,’ 
that * he condescended to remove Lord Gardenstone’s suspicions by 


a translation from the Latin of Lucretius.’ but we cannot admit the 


yetinement of pride, which would revolt at bis removing such natural 
doubts by a translation which gave conviction of his talents, and 


evidence of its own originality. — Neither do we concur in Me, 
| Mudford’s 
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‘Mudford’s opinion that the publication of letters ¢ is a plan which can 
sc!dom please equal to (eguall/y with) a perspicuous and copious detail 
of facts.’~~When a man’s private correspondence can be published 
wit} out imprudence, jt furnishes more documents for judging of his 
character than can be obtained in any other way ; and that is. per- 
haps the most pleasing and rational method which gives us ance- 
dotes of his conduct and transcripts of his thoughts, from which all 
readers may form their own opinion of his mind and talents. : 
In the selection of Beattie’s works which follows the life, we are 
told that ¢‘ the whole of his poems will be found :’ but the ** Ode 
to Peace,” and *‘ the Triumph of Melancholy,” which Sir William 
Forbes inserted in his appendix, are not among them. ‘The prose 
extracts display as much judgment as can be exercised in such dis 
sections and mutilations ; and though the type in which the poetry is 
priuted is inconveniently small, the selection may be acceptable to 
those admirers of Beattie, who are unable to procure the more ex- 
pensive editions of his works. ° | MS Bar 


Art. 32, A Short Narrative of the late Campaign of the British 
Army, under the Orders of the Right Honourable the Earl of |, 
Chatham, K. G. with preliminary Remarks on the Topography — } 
ard Channels of Zeeland. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Ridgway. 1810. 
Every appearance of authenticity and accuracy attaches itself to 

this account, which is also well illustrated by a large map of the 
r@vince of Zeeland, and a sketch of the attack on Flushing. It 

ier we believe, been quoted as authority in the House of Commons ; 
and such private information as we have received corroborates the 
representations of the author. He. writes like a man of sense and dy 

penetration, and expresses himself with British freedom respecting , 

many of those instances of ignorance and mismanagement, which 

have now become notorious in the plan and conduct of this disgrace- 


ful expedition. é - G. 2. 


Art. 33. Letters from Flushing, containing an Account of the 
Expedition to Walcheren, Beveland, and the Mouth of the 
Scheldt, under the Command of the Earl of Chatham. To which 
is added, a Topographical and Statistical Account of the Islands | 
of Walcheren and Beveland. By an Officer of the Eighty- First 
Regiment. 8vo, pp. 288. gs. Boards. R. Phillips. 

We have here a much more copiaus account of the late expedi- 
_ tion, than is afforded in the work just noticed: but the writer is "s 
more minute rather with respect to the country and its inhabitants 
| than in mere military detail. The extent and variety of his re- 
marks, indeed, excite a little surprize, considering the shortness of 
his stay, and the nature of his employment. His account, however, 
bears equal- marks of authority and correctness ; and his letters, 
; which are written with an ease and a freedom that belong to the 
epistolary style, bespeak observation, impartiality, and good sense, 
If in any case he finds that he has been previously misinformed, or 
has judged wrongly, he corrects himself with laudable frankness ; as 
jn the instance of the climate of Walcheren, which at first he re- 


presents favourably, but afterward sees melancholy reason to depict 
2 | | in 
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in other colours, With regard to the expedition itself, he confessee 


that it has failed, and that blame is due somewhere: but he con- 
stantly asserts that, as to military operation, every thing that could 
be done was done, while he thinks that in the planning of it ‘ minis 
ters were flagrantly deceived.’ 

‘The first thought (he says) of the Expedition, (that is) of one to 
the Scheldt, originated in the time of Mr. Pitt. General Dumourier 
was at that time in England, and was consulted upon the occasion. 


It was his opinion that such an Expedition could not succeed, that: 


the line of the Scheldt was too strong, that a conp de main was im- 
possible, and that to effect any thing by a regular army would. 
demand too great a force, and a succession of campaigns. It seems 
to me very extraordinary that, in the face of this opinion, the 
English Ministry should have persisted in. making the attempt.’ 

We have always reprobated the savage custom of sharp-shooting, 
lately introduced into European warfare ; and we are glad to find 
not only the sentiments of this writer inclining the same way, but also 
the very practice of our private men guided by a similar honest 
feeling of nature. It is related that, during the siege of Flushing, 

« General Osten, the second in command, exposed himself in 
eyery sortie, and was daily visible on the ramparts. You will ask 
why some of our marksmen have not picked him out. I can give 
you a probable answer, from a circumstance which I have frequently 
heard from the officers who have served in Spain. When our sol- 
diers have ever seen an enemy’s officer fight with more than usual 
courage, they have almost invariably ma:ked him out to spare him-- 
‘¢ It is a pity to shoot so fine a fellow.”” How different 1s this con- 
duct from that of the French, who as invariably aim their rifles at 
our best officers! Another trait of a British soldier feil within my 
own knowledge. Seeing a fellow fire his musket as I thought 
without an aim, I asked him at what he was firing. ‘* Into the 
enemy’s line.’"—* Take aim at acertain object,” said I; * fix on 
your man, and make that your aim.’’? The fellow, however, still 
continued in his own way. On my rebuking him sharply, he told 
me resolutely that his heart would not let him take a fixed aim at one 
éertain man ; “ and it.answers all the same purpose, Sir, to fire in 
the crowd.”? | 

In the author’s remarks also on Congreve’s Rockets, and on the 
English Government’s late decree making Bark contraband of war, 
we perceive the traits of a generous and feeling mind, resembling the 
sentiments of the preux chevalier of old times. j 

The gallant conduct of the seamen, who were landed to work 
some of the batteries, is thus correctly stated : : 

‘Of the batteries which chiefly distinguished themselves in the 


bombardment, one of them, commanded by Captain Richardson, of © 


the Casar, astonished us all. It consisted of six twenty four 
pounders, and played on the enemy ‘incessantly. Every discnarge 
seemed to be followed by a vast crash and ruin in the town. I must 


observe, by the way, that the seamen are all engineers, and manage ~ 


the batteries as well, I had almost said better, than any of ow are 


tillery ‘officers. They fire their batteries by broadsides, “and the 
re psths 
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reports of the individual pieces are-seldom distinguishable. They 
always play, moreover, against a certain point till they have demo- 
lished it. I cannot. however, aay that their aim is as exact as that 
of our engineers ; but they certainly excel them in what I term the 
fire by broadsides. Their six-gun battery invariably went off as if 


only one gun.’ 
We must add a part of the writer’s sketches of character among 


the Hollanders. 

¢ My former opinion of the Dutch has only been confirmed by alf 
that I have lately seen : I think that they bear a nearer resemblance 
to the English than any other nation in the world. A Dutch boor 
is the counterpart of an English peasant, grave, immovable in his 
visage and deportment, but withal not wanting in natural benevo- 
lence. Their forms, however, have not the same*symmetry with 
those of Englishmen: they are invariably thickset, large headed, 
and broad shoulders. ‘Their women have complexions not inferior 
to those of my courtrywomen ; but they want their animation and 
their intelligence. In England only do the minds of women seem 
on a par with those of men. In a Dutch assembly the point of 
_manners amongst the women is to maintain an invincible silence, and 
a fixed reserve. 

‘ By all that I have seen, I have no hesitation to say that, next to 
shy own countrymen, the Dutch appear to me the most moral and 
. religious nation on the face of the globe, and are therefore the most 
valuable men. The men, even in a humid climate, are examples of 
a rigid sobriety ; and the women, even in despite of the contagion 
of French example, are chaste, ingenuous and unaffected. A Dutch 
Lutheran Church, in the simplicity and neatness of its appearance, 
resembles an English Quake meeting ; the faces of the women 
are concealed under modest bonnets, and if you at any time catch 
their eyes, they receive your gaze with the innocency and unconcern 
of children ; they look at you till their curiosity is satisfied, and 
then revert to the preacher and the prayer-book.’ : 

A map of Zealand, and plans of Flushing and Fort Lillo, ac- 
company the volume. — In p. 12. a ridiculous typographical error 


occurs ; § Sir 4uthor Paget,’ for Sir Arthur Paget. Cr. 2. 


Art. 34. Narrative of Circumstances attending the Retreat of the 
British Army under the Command of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Fohn 
Moore, K.B. With a concise Account of the memorable Battle 
of Corunna, and subsequent Embarkation of His Majesty’s 
Troops; and a few Remarks connected with these Subjects. By 
1. Milburne, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and late Surgeon in the Spanish Service. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. 
.Egerton. 1809. ; 
Mr. Milburne’s narrative was among the first private accounts that 

appeared, of the melancholy event to which it relates, and ought 

sooner to have been announced by us to the public; whom it will 
gratify by a number of interesting particulars, related with modesty 
and feeling, and with all the appearance of fidelity, His profes- 
sional exertions seem to have been very handsomely and zealously 
volunteered. Elis description of the retreat of Sir John Moore’s 

Army; 
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Army, as far as he witnessed it, which was only from Astorga to 
Corunna, contains many distressing anecdotes, similar to those which 
other narrators have reported. His account of the battle of Corunna 
is rather more minutely given than we have in general seen it ; and as 
he was a spectator, and ‘ subsequently ascertained the names of 
officers and corps engaged,’ he hopes that it is ¢ tolerably correct.’ 

Mr. M., is inclined to extenuate the want of assistance from the 
- Spaniards to the retreating English, which has been so generally 
charged on them, by alleging their own distressed situation : 

* It ts undeniable, (he says) that on many occasions, where provisions 
and other necessaries were expected to have been cheerfully and abun- 
dantly supplied by the inhabitants of towns through which the British 
troops marched, that little or none conld be obtained on any terms what- 
ever. This, howéver, did not originate, as has been erroneously 
asserted, in any dislike of the Spaniards to the English, but merely 
from the extreme distress in which they were themselves involved, 
Great numbers of the cattle had been driven to the mountains for 
security against the rapacity of the French ; and their stores of other 
provisions were almost exhausted by supplies for their countrymea 
1a arms ; and as the operations in agriculture were in a great measure 
suspended, they had a dismal prospect to look forward to for future 
exigencies; these circumstances of course rendered these poor un- 


fortunate persons (exposed to all the calamities of a residence on — 


the theatre of war, of which an adequate idea can scarcely be formed 
by any one but an eye-witness,) reluctant to part with the. sleader 
pittance in their possession. 

‘ To the above may be added, that the unexpected retreat of the 
British army increased all their apprehensions in-an eminent degree, 
whilst its sudden appearance in their towns precluded the possibility 
of the inhabitants supplying themselves from the adjacent country 
with the articles required. The total ignorance of the Spanish lan- 
guage on the part of the English soldiers, and vice versd, also occa- 
sioned mutual misunderstandings, which were 10 a few instances at- 
tended with disagreeble consequences. Another cause why the ex- 
pectations of the British army as to receiving requisite accommoda- 
tions and assistance from the inhabitants were so frequently disap- 
pointed, was the immense numbers of their sick and wounded coun- 
trymen, who were flocking from the seats of war in the different 
quarters of the kingdom towards their respective homes, with whom 
the towns were continually crowded. The situation and wretched 
appearance of these unfortunate people were truly pitiable ; those 
unable to walk were conveyed ou cars, whilst others through hun- 
ger, sickness, and fatigue, scarcely able to crawl, were compelled 
to make their way on foot, almost naked, and generally without 
shoes or stockings.. Even in the Spanish hospitals, and other places 
set apart for the reception of the sick and wounded, the unhappy 
patients were nearly destitute of every requisite to sustain existence, 
not to say of the conveniencies and comforts necessary for their con- 
dition. Some judgment may be formed of their distresses, from the 
circumstance of one poor. man, who, according to the interpreta- 
tion of my native servant, asserted that he had been fourteen days 
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without any other sustenance than a little bad wine, .and some- 
times a small quantity of broth made of vegetables and oil* 
indeed, his appearance fully established the veracity of his st 


ment.” 
A more favourable idea of the spirit, e 
Juntas, and other directing men in Spain, seems to have been.enter- 


tained by Mr. M. when he wrate, than, we presume, he would 

now express. 

Art. 35. National Life- Annuities comprising all the Tables, and 
every necessary Information contained in the Act of Parliament for 
grauting the same, both on single and joint Lives, with Benefit of 
Survivorship ; also additional Tables, annexed to the former, shews 
ing what Annuity can be purchased for 1ool, Sterling. at the same 
Rates upon the same Lives. By E.F.T. Fortune, Stockbroker. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. Boosey. 


By the Act of Parliament mentioned in this title-page, Govern- 


ment invested itself with the functions of an Insurance: Company ; 
and those who desired to purchase an annuity on their own life, or.on 
that of another, might do so with.the advantage of Government- 
Security : but whether on cheaper terms or not, we are not enabled to 
say. Those persons who wish to purchase annuities of any amount, 
if they possess not the Act of Parliament, may find it convenient to 
consult the present tables, the premium for information being only 

s. 6d. Theadditional tables, shewing what annuity can be purchased 
or tool. sterling, are, however, rather unnecessary ; since almost 


9) 
all holders of stock are acquainted with the Rule of Three, or 


with equivalent methods of computation.. RM. 
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¢ A Reader of the Monthly Review’? eas very welcome to * in- 
dulge his whim,’ as he expresses"it,—since, as he also observes, ¢ the 
postage of his letter is paid:’ but when he adds that we. * need not 
read it,’ he supposes us to be more at liberty than the case allowed, 
for how could we tell. that it was of no importance till we had read 


it ?—We Aave read it, but we cannot ‘say that’we are much wiser 


than we were before. We may “ approve his lays,’ but we under- 


stand not his meaning. 








Alexis is informed that it would be against all rule and convenience 
for us to Comply with his request. , 





‘The letter about the Rowleian MSS. is received, and the writer’s 
joke is'taken in good part. : 9 





* * The Aprenp1x to our last volume was published on the 13 


of Yebruary, with the Review for January. . hating 
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